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SUMMER HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


Fre. 1, an afternoon dress of mauve veiling, has the skirt ma- 
terial mounted in soft drooping puffs, to which an apron drapery 
is added on the front. The polonaise, which is of mauve veiling 
strewn with chiné flowers, takes the shape of a sharply pointed 
corsage, with bouffant panier and back draperies attached. The 
corsage is open at the throat, and completed by a fichu drapery of 
mauve crépe de Chine. Long satin ribbon bows are fastened in 
the folds of the drapery. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of blue-gray alpaca, relieved by satin merveil- 
Jeux of the same tint. The skirt has alpaca panels on the sides, 
separated from each other 
by a fan-pleating of satin 
merveilleux at the middle j PSE ~— 








| day of the creation the Almighty did not pronounce the work of 
| His hands to be good; and Rabbi Akkiva asserted that that was 


because Hades was made on the evening of the second day. 

The number three has been named “ the number of the Trinity,” 
and is supposed to symbolize completeness. It is also known as 
“the number of God,” from its frequent and peculiar use in the 
Scriptures in connection with the Divine name. Bahr says of it: 
“It forms in the progression of numbers the ‘ first conclusion,’ for 
the one is first made a number by being followed by the two, and 
this becomes cancelled by the number three, so that three is, in 
fact, the first finished, true, and complete unity.” 

Every true unity comprises a trinity, and we have the familiar 











third day; Job had three friends; St. Paul speaks of “ faith, hope, 
and charity, these three”; the famous dreams of the baker and 
butler were to come to pass in three days; Elijah prostrated him- 
self three times on the body of the dead child; and Samson de- 
ceived ‘Delilah three times before she discovered the source of his 
strength. All these are familiar Scripture triads. 

We also have such triads as the three angels who appeared to 
Abraham, the three forefathers of the children of Israel, the three 
sons of Noah, by whom the post-diluvian world was peopled, and 
other less noticeable examples. More important and conspicuous, 
however, as exhibiting a sacredness in the number three, are those 
passages which associate it immediately with the name of the 
Deity. But it is worthy of 
note, in passing, that the tri- 





of the front, and separated | 
from the alpaca box pleats | \ 
on the back by three wide 
side pleats of satin. A full 
looped breadth is added to 
the back. The basque has 
a soft satin vest, pleated to 
a point at the throat and 
spreading out gradually be- 
low. It is finished with 
dark blue velvet collar and 
cuffs, and studded with pas- 
sementerie ornaments of 
dark blue silk cord. 





NUMBERS. 
fF\HE Brahmins are be- 

lieved to have invented 
our numerals—l to 10— 
prior to the Christian era, 
and the Arabians, who be- 
came familiar with them 
about the year 900 a.p., in- 
troduced them into Spain, 
whence they spread all over 


angle, which is so important 
} a symbol in other nations, 
is not found in Hebrew an- 
tiquity. 

The threefold division of 
the army—van-guard, main 
body, and rear—was univer- 
sal among ancient peoples, 
and the number three was 
usual in the repetition of 
ealis and exclamations for 
the sake of emphasis. The 
sacred letters on the cross 
are I. H.S., and the Roman 
motto was composed of 
three words, “In hoc signo.” 
There are three conditions 
or abodes for men—earth, 
heaven, and hell. In nature 
we have morning, noon, and 
night ; trees group their 
leaves in threes. There is 
the three-leaved clover, call- 
ed also “the flower of the 
Trinity,” from the fact that 
St. Patrick, wishing to con- 
vey to the Irish the idea of 
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Europe a trinity and a unity, show- 
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plied to the first ten num- 
bers is not known. “It has 
been supposed that the ti- 
tles of the simple numbers 
were originally derived from 
some concrete objects, and 
probably from some parts 
of the person.” Professor 
Goldstiicker gives the fol- 
lowing theory of the mean- 
ing of the Arabic numer. 
als: One, he says, is “he”; 
two, “diversity”; three, 
“that which goes beyond” ; 
Jour, “and three,” or “one 
and three”; five, “coming 
after”; siz, “and four,” or 
“twoand four’’; seven, “fol- 
lowing”; eight, “two fours”; 
nine, “that which comes 
after”; ten,“ two and eight.” 
Thus it will be seen that 
only one and two have dis- 
tinet original meanings. 

Many savage tribes use 
the term for hand to express 
Jive, and the term for man 
to indicate twenty. Hum- 
boldt says that the Indians 
of New Granada use ata, 
“ water,” for one ; bosa, “ an 
inclosure,” for two ; 
“éhangeable,” for 
and so on, 

In olden times there was 
a devout and wide-spread 
faith in the efficacy and oc- 
cult power of certain num- 
bers, which were supposed 
to express the harmonies of 
nature. Divination by num- 
bers came from this belief. 
Rory O’More, in the well- 
known song, voices this su- 
perstition when he declares 
that “ there’s~ luck, in odd 
numbers.” 

Every observant reader of 
sacred history has had his 
attention arrested at times 
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SUMMER HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


in mathematics without the 
triangle, or in physies with- 
out the wedge? In my- 
thology there are the three 
Graces; Cerberus with his 
three heads ; Neptune hold- 
ing his three-pronged tri- 
dent: the Oracle at Delphi 
cherished with veneration 
the tripod; and the Nine 
Muses sprang from three. 
Lastly, it is a common be- 
lief that “three is a lucky 
number.” 

Four was held in high 
veneration among the phi- 
losophers of the Pythago- 
rean If its peculiar 
usage gives mystical signifi- 
cance to the number three, 
and entitles it to be called 
“the number of God,” the 
use of the number four in 
the Scriptures would in like 
manner entitle it to be 
called “the number of the 
world,” or of the visible 
creation. Thus we have the 
four winds of heaven, the 
four corners of the earth 
(corresponding, doubtless, 
with the four points of the 
compass), and the four sea- 
sons. Noticeable, also, are 
the four living créatures of 
Ezekiel, each with four 
faces, four wings, four 
hands, and connected with 
four wheels; and in Zecha- 
riah, the four horns, the 
four smiths, and the four 
chariots. The square con- 
veyed the same idea of com- 
pleteness to the Jews as did 
the triangle to the other 
leading nations of antiquity. 
By some writers the famous 
“ tetragrammaton,” or word 
of four letters (ANN, Jeho- 
vah), was thought to possess 


sect. 





by what seemed a mystical 
or symbolical use of num- 
bers. The numbers three, 
four, seven, ten, and twelve, particularly, have had a special sig- 
nificance attributed to them. 

The number one, as being “the first, the starting-point, the 


Fic. 1.—PLAIN AND CHINE VEILING DRESS. Fig. 2.—ALPACA AND SATIN 
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DRESS, a peculiar sanctity. 

The number seven, being 
the sum of four and three, 
has been, not unnaturally, supposed to symbolize some mystical 
union of God with the world. It is the number most frequently 
mentioned in sacred history. The hebdomad, or period of seven 


triads—beginning, middle, and end; past, present, and future; 
under, midst, and upper; and we might cite from many heathen 
sources to show the mystic significance that everywhere attached 





parent, and source of all numbers,” and the representative of 
unity, might naturally be supposed to possess some mystical sig- 
nificance, yet there appears no evidence that it was ever used in 
any such sense by either the sacred or profane writers of an- 
tiquity. In no case does it appear that the number was used in 
any other than its literal sense. 

In the Hebrew “Cabala” two was said to be the “imperfect 
number,” Cornelius Agrippa wrote that therefore on the second 





to the number three. 

When the world was created, we find land, water, and sky; sun, 
moon, and stars. Jonah was three days in the whale’s belly; 
Christ was three days in the tomb; Peter denied his Master thrice ; 
Abraham entertained three angels ; Samuel was called three times ; 
Daniel was thrown into a den with three lions for praying three 
times daily ; three young men were saved unsinged from the flames 
of the fiery furnace; the Decalogue was given to Moses on the 





days, is so associated with the record of creation that from the 
beginning a sevenfold division of time was recognized among the 
aucient nations. The Passover feast continued seven days; the 


feast of Pentecost was held seven. weeks after the day of the wave 
offering ; the feast of Trumpets occurred in the seventh month ; 
the seventh year was set aside for penitence and remission of sin ; 
and seven times seven years brought round the year of jubilee, 
when there was a general release from indebtedness and certain 
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other obligations, and bondsmen were set free. 
From this custom originated the binding of youths 
to a.seven years’ apprenticeship. 

There are seven days of the week, seven won- 
ders of the world, seven kings and seven hills of 
Rome, seven planets, seven wise men, seven open- 
ings in the head, seven main parts of the body ; 
the moon haga quarter of seven days; the seventh 
day in diseases is generally critical. The cere- 
monial cleansing of the leper required that he be 
sprinkled seven times with blood and seven times 
with oil, that he tarry outside of his tent seven 
days, and that his house be sprinkled seven 
Among the Hebrews “to seven” meant 
to swear; the Creator rested from His labor on 
the seventh day; there are seven petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer ; the prophet said, “ Seven times a 
day will I praise Thee” ; the Master enjoined for- 
giveness of offenses seventy and seven times ; 
there are seven angels standing before the throne. 
For seven days seven priests with seven trump- 
ets compassed Jericho, and on the seventh day 
compassed the city seven times, The golden can- 
diestick had seven lamps; the seven Churches, 
seven stars, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven 
thunders, and seven last plagues of the Apoc- 
alypse are of similar mystical significance. The 
number seven was considered holy by the an- 
cient Persians, the Hindoos, and the early Ger- 
mans. Seventy is likewise of frequent use, and 
among the later philosophical Jews was thought 
to be full of occult meaning. 

The number ten completes the list of primary 
numbers, and is made the basis of all further nu- 
meration. It is the number of arithmetical but 
not of philosophical completeness. Thus the 
Decalogue, the substance of the whole law, is 
spoken of as “the ten words” ; ten elders consti- 
tuted an ancient Israelitish court; ten princes 
represent the tribes of Israel; ten virgins go 
forth to meet the bridegroom; and a synagogue 
was ordered to be built in every city having ten 
The origin of the decimal system is evi- 
dently from the use of the fingers of both hands 
in counting. 

The old chroniclers held that there were twelve 
men on a jury “because twelve is a mystical 
though pot a magical number”; and trying to 
prove this, they enumerated the twelve hours of 
the day, the twelve months in the year, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, the twelve chief joints in 
the human body, the. twelve tribes of Israel, the 
twelve apostles, the twelve gates to the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem, and the twelve labors of Hercules. 
But the system of having twelve men on a jury, 
established by King Alfred in England, was real- 
ly copied by him from an old Brehon custom in 
Ireland which referred all disputes about land to 
the decision of twelve imen. 

The symbolical use of the number twelve in 
Scripture appears to have fundamental allusion to 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Thus Moses erects 
“twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel,” and there were twelve stones in the breast- 
plate. of the high-priest, twelve cakes of show- 
bread, twelve bullocks, twelve rams, twelve lambs, 
and twelve kids for offerings of dedication, and 
many similar observances, In the New Testa- 
ment we have twelve times twelve thousand seal- 
ed out of the tribes of Israel, twelve thousand 
from each tribe, while the twelve gates of the 
New Jerusalem bear the names of the twelve 
tribes, are guarded by twelve angels, and its walls 
have twelve foundation-stones bearing the names 
of the twelve apostles... Some authorities derive 
the sacred character of the number twelve from 
the fact that it is the multiple of three, “the 
number of God,” and four, “the number of the 
world.” 

We instinctively think of bad luck or misfor- 
tune when the number thirteen is mentioned. 
The origin of this very wide-spread superstition 
is believed to be derived from the Last Supper 
of our Lord and his disciples, when thirteen sat 
down to table. Apart from the superstition at- 
taching to thirteen at dinner, the number has a 
sinister name, But the prejudice which sees dis- 
aster hovering over the heads of thirteen at table 
is really absurd if founded on the notion that the 
nuraber in question is a fatal one. If it be in- 
quired, What is the probability, in the ordinary 
course of events, that out of thirteen persons of 
different ages one of them at least will die with- 
in a year? it will be found that the chances are 
about even that a death will or will not occur. 
This caleulation has given rise to the fancy, no 
less ridiculous, that the danger will be avoided by 
inviting a greater number of guests, which can 
only have the effect of augmenting the likelihood 
of the event so much dreaded. 

The extreme antiquity of the belief in the ill 
omen attaching to the number thirteen is illus- 
trated by the following: The Roman Senate, wish- 
ing to honor the Emperor Tiberius, proposed to 
name the ninth month (November), in which he 
was born, after him, in imitation of Julius Casar 
and Augustus. But the Emperor peremptorily 
refused, saying, “ What will you do, conscript 
fathers, if you have thirteen Casars ?” 
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PERFUMED STICKS. 
TPIS, as we understand, is a genuine Thibetan 
luxury, and forms with that people “an im- 
portant article of commerce.” 

These “ fragrant rods” have in their composi- 
tion the powder of many aromatic plants, with 
which much musk is mingled, and abundant in- 
fusion of gold dust. These ingredients, thorough- 
ly kneaded, result in violet-hued paste. 

As “altar luxuries” these “ rods” are in great 
request; they are slowly consumed in idol wor- 
ship, diffusing a subtle and most delicious per- 
fume. 

The costliness of the materials used in their 
preparation makes the perfumed sticks very ex- 
pensive, and far beyond the purses of any but 
the wealthiest class. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. It is Messrs. HARPER & 
BroTHERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


“A perfect treasure-house of good prose, poetry, 
and pictures.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuivustratep Wrerkty, 





Published May 20, contains two complete stories, 
“A LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING,” 


by Aanes Carr, illustrated, and “Wuerr Tary 
Went, and How Tuey Gor Tuerr,” by Wave 
McKay, in addition to the third chapter of the 
serial “* Left Behind.” 

Miss Saran Coorer contributes one of her enter- 
taining articles on the curiosities of animal life, 
her subject this time being “ Spiders” ; and the 





Riv. A. W. Prerce describes fully and clearly, with | 


the aid of numerous drawings, how to make a 
Folding Canvas Canoe, 


picture entitled “ The Lion Comes,” engraved 
after the painting by Franz Veruas, and a very 
charming drawing entitled * Dagfy-down Dilly,” 
by Mas. Bearp. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youna Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


{™ Our next number will contain a Parrerx- 
SHEET Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ 
TraveLLING Surrs, Cloaks, and Bonnets ; Coun- 


Ripine-Hasrrs ; Summer Bonnets, Manties, and 
Jackets; Boys’ Sartor Scrrs; Girts’ Jerstys; 
Riding Whips, Roll Pillows, Lambrequins, Shop- 
ping Bags, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and ar- 
tistie attractions, 
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Per Year: 
Hanrer’s MaGazink,.............4..- #4 00 
a, LL Ae 400 
OP ee roe 400 
Haxrer’s Younc Prorir ............ 2 00 
Harrer’s Frankuin Square Liprary 
Ce EE poe ect isboccrcvecedese 0 00 


Postage free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should he made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 





LITERATURE OF THE KITCHEN. 


FFNHOSE who can secure a collection of 

old-fashioned cookery books to look 
over have an amusing hour or more to 
spend in turning the leaves, not merely of 
those books full of “Mrs. H ’s” this, and 
“Miss C ’s” that, but the amusing Dr. 
Kitchener's, and the work of the famous 
Mrs. Glasse, with her descriptions of “a 
curious way” to concoct a dish, “a pretty 
way of stewing chicken,” 
you come across such plirases as “as mellow 








or others where | 





as marrow,” or where directions to “ pickle | 
a buttocky beef,” to make a “Carolina rice | 


pudding,” and “an approved method prac- 
ticed by Mrs. DUKELEY, the Queen’s tyre- 


woman, to preserve hair and make it grow | 


thick,” are all huddled on the same page, 
and where the spelling is “ salaniongundy,” 
“asturtion,” and “camphire.” One of the 


ed themselves “ artists,” is M. Upr. “Take,” 
he says, “one or two live eels; throw them 
into the fire; as they are twisting about on 
all sides lay hold of them, with a towei in 
your hand, and skin them from head to foot. 
This is the only means of drawing ont all 
the oil, which is unpalatable and indigesti- 
ble. Several reviews,” he exclaims, indig- 
nantly, in a later edition, “have accused me 
of cruelty because I recommend in this work 
that eels should be burned alive: As my 
knowledge in cookery is entirely devoted to 
the gratification of taste and the preserva- 
tion of health, I consider it my duty to at- 
tend to what is essential to both.” His in- 
dignation, however, is elsewhere equalled 
by his sense of any violation of the proprie- 
ties. “Remember that the word ‘sonp’ is'so 
vulgar as not to be admitted either in good 
company or on a good bill of fare,” he re- 
marks, probably preferring “ purée” and 
“eonsommé,.” But, with all that, the lit- 
tle Frenchman has a certain democratic 
sense of his own dignity, he fully expresses 
his contempt for certain young British no- 
blemen whom cooks are likely to encount- 


er. “Do not be frightened by their re- 
pulsive manners,” he says, grandiloquently. 
“Never mind. Do as I have done.” 
Another cook of a less original cast of 
mind is old Ropert May, of the seventeenth 
century, a man who used musk for one of his 
flavorings, and all of whose recipes, of an 
era before any of the French refinements, 
were on such a gigantic scale that one 
might think “him cooking for the lower 
gods, or at the least for an army of Goths 
feasting after battle. For the curiosity of 
it, the reader should glance over his way of 
preparing what he calls an “Olio Podrida.” 
“Take,” he directs, “Pipkin or Pot, some 
three gallons, fill it with fair water, and set 
it over a Fire of Charcoals, and put in first 
your hardest meats, a rump of beef, Bolonia 
sausages, neats’ tongues, two dry and two 
green, about two hours after the Pot is boil- 
ed and scummed; but put in more present- 
ly after your Beef is seummed, Mutton, Ven- 
ison, Pork, Bacon, all the foresaid in Gub- 
bins, as big as a Duck’s Egg, in equal 
pieces; put in also Carrots, Turnips, Onions, 
Cabbidge, in good big pieces, as big as your 
meat, a faggot of sweet herbs well bound 
up, and some whole Spinage, Sorrel, Bur- 
rage, Endive, Marigold, and other good Pot- 
hearbs a little chopped; and sometimes 
French Barley, or Lupins, green or dry. 
“Then, a little before you dish out your 
Olio, put to your pot Cloves, Maee, Saf- 


| fron, ete. 
Besides the illustrations to Miss Coorrr’s article | 
and the stories, there is an excellent double-page | 


“Then next have divers Fowls; as first, 
a Goose or Turkey, two Capons, two Ducks, 
two Pheasants, two Widgeons, four Par- 
tridges, four Stock-doves, four Teals, eight 
Snites, twenty-four Quails, forty-eight 
Larks. 

“ Boil these foresaid Fowls in water and 
salt in a pan, pipkin, or pot. 

“Then have Bread, Marrow, Bottoms of 
Artichokes, Yolks of hard Eggs, large Mace, 
Chestnuts boiled and blanched, two Colli- 
flowers, Saffron. 

“ And stew these in a pipkin together, be- 
ing ready clenged with some good sweet 


. “ | butter, a little white-wine, and strong broth. 
TRY, Sea-sipk, and WaterRinG-pLace ToILeTTes; | 


“Some other times for variety you may 
use Beets, Potatoes, Skirrets, Pistaches, Pine- 
apple Seed or Almonds, Poungarnet, and 
Lemons. 

“Now to dish your Olio, dish first your 
Beef, Veal, or Pork ; then your Venison and 
Mutton, Tongues, Sausage, and Roots over 
all. 

“Then next your largest Fowl, Land- 
Fowl] or Sea-Fowls, as first, a Goose or Tur- 
key, Two Capons, Two Pheasants, Four 
Ducks, Four Widgeons, Four Stock-doves, 
Four Partridges, Eight Teals, Twelve Snites, 
Twenty-four Quails, Forty-eight Larks, ete. 

“Then broth it, and put on your pipkin 
of Collyflowers, Artichokes, Chesnuts, seme 
Sweet-breads fried, Yolks of hard eggs, then 
Marrow boild in strong broth or water, 
large Mace, Saffron, Pistaches, and all the 
foresaid things being finely stewed up, and 
some red Beets over all, slict Lemons and 
Lemon peels whole, and run it over with 
beaten butter. 

“For the garnish of this dish make mar- 
row Pies, made like round Chewits;” and 
the garnish goes on to an extent almost as 
elaborate as the original dish. It is a mir- 
acle that any one, unless provided with a 
strong brain and a sound stomach, should 
read this recipe, much less eat of its re- 
sults, without an attack of indigestion. 

A noticeable feature in the pages of these 
writers is the way they despise all the world 
that is not engaged in cookery. They make 
brief forays, every once in a while, into do- 
minions foreign to their own art, as if to 
show their capability in other directions, 
and hence their right to speak; but they 
return to the matter in hand with a gusto 
that makes the mouth water, and they take 


| eare to exhibit the time-honored bad teim- 


| per of a good cook, that is, as it were, a cer- 
most amusing of all the old cooks, who call- | 
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tificate of character, whether the heat of 
the fires or of the spices is so exciting to 
the nerves, or whether they are overcome 
by their thought of the habitual waste of 
good material by others. 

The home-made cookery book is, however, 
often quite as entertaining as the antiques, 
and in itself as much of an “ Olio Podrida” 
of recipes as old May could get up of comes- 
tibles. Nevertheless, it is an excellent plan 
for every housekeeper, old or young, to write 
out the formula of any dish that pleases 
her palate or the palates of her family, for 
cooks change and memories are deceitful, 
and once set down in black and white, there 
it is always to refer to, and much that would 
escape is put in preservation, and handed 
down from mother to daughter, till it be- 
comes a part of the family archives, and 
substantiates the claim to the nice manner 
of life and generous table of one’s ancestors. 
For it is plain to see that the family which 
made a practice of cherishing daintily com- 
pounded dishes for its table had occasion for 
them, and lived otherwise, most probably, 
in a style to correspond with them, taking 
hold of life in a different fashion from those 





families that had no table répertoire beyond 
the fried steak or the boiled cabbage, and 
knew nothing of the French science of 
dressing beaus to imitate either roast beef 
or ice-cream at discretion. 





MANNERS AND SOCIAL 
USAGES. 


HE valuable papers on metropolitan etiquette 

which have attracted so much attention dur- 
ing two or three years past in the columns of the 
Bazar have been collected by theauthor, Mrs. John 
Sherwood, together with much additional infor- 
mation on kindred topics, in a handy little vol- 
ume, under the title Manners and Social Usages, 
which has just been published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, at the price of one dollar. . 

Etiquette is the fine flower of civilization, 
which marks the difference between a rude and 
a polished people. There is a kind of native 
courtesy that is inherent in all refined natures, and 
there are general laws of polite society which are 
familiar to well-bred people. But there are also 
a thousand and one minor social usages which 
change with the years, and which vary in differ- 
ent localities. Hence a manual of etiquette is 
needed by all classes, the polished and the un- 
cultured, the aristocrat and the parvenu. And as it 
is a matter of great public convenience that there 
should be some recognized authority on the sub- 
jeci, what is more just and natural than to adopt 
the laws followed in New York, which is to 
America what London is to England, and Paris 
to France, the great metropolis which belongs 
alike to the whole nation, and in which all sec- 
tions have an equal interest ? 

Mrs. Sherwood’s well-known position in New 
York society makes her an authority beyond ques- 
tion in matters of etiquette. Moreover, her book 
is the outgrowth of a real want, having been large- 
ly prompted by the thousands of questions asked 
the Bazar from all parts of the country. Hence 
it is exceedingly practical, descending to the 
smallest points that might puzzle the most un- 
initiated. It gives the fullest information concern- 
ing all phases of social intercourse: visiting, ac- 
ceptances, and regrets ; card etiquette ; entertain- 
ments of all kinds; engagements and weddings ; 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners; table man- 
ners; introductions; chaperons; letters of con- 
dolence and mourning usages; letters and letter- 
writing; the management of servants—-in short, 
whatever pertains to the relations of polite peo- 
ple with each other. It is indeed a vade mecum 
which no family can afford to be without. And 
in this connection we will take occasion to men- 
tion that asa large part of the information which 
is here conveniently collected in book form has 
already been published in the Bazar for the 
benefit of our regular readers, we shall hereafter, 
as far as may be practicable, save valuable space 
and avoid repetition. by referring questions con- 
cerning etiquette to this useful and comprehen- 
sive manual, which is the best and fullest society 
guide-book ever offered to the public. 





SIMPLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


O many of our correspondents write to us ask- 
ing how they can entertain their friends at 
their own houses without much expense or trou- 
ble, and how they can unite a few without offend- 
ing the many, that we feel privileged to suggest 
some practical methods which we are glad to see 
are being indorsed in high quarters. 

The English Minister at Washington gave a 
party last winter to which there were only verbal 
invitations. It was said to have been very agree- 
able, and no one was offended. He himself, per- 
haps, could not go about and ask people, but his 
danghter could, and his secretaries or young at- 
tachés could readily lend their aid; so a very in- 
formal, chatty, pretty party was given at that 
home of everything formal and grand, the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

Now let us assure our readers that it is a mis- 
taken idea to suppose that it is utterly out of the 
question to give any satisfactory entertainment 
in America which does not cost a fabulous sum of 
money. We hear so much of balls and parties 
in New York at which the floral decorations 
alone cost a man quite money enough, perbaps, 
to set up a young family at housekeeping, that 
we begin to think we can not give a party with- 
out the same sort of embellishment. Flowers 
are always beautiful; and we are to be forgiven 
if we all wish that we owned the gardens of Iran. 
But we do not, and therefore we may as well look 
at those real principles of hospitality which un- 
derlie the giving of feasts. 

The true art of successfully entertaining one’s 
friends rests with the hostess, and has nothing 
to do with the bills which are to be paid after 
the party is over. Of course people who have 
plenty of money may give as many roses and as 
fine a band of music as money can procure. They 
like it, and we like it. They may have every 
possible delicacy for supper; but they should 
not therefore discourage others who have little 
money from also giving their quota of evening 
entertainments, and small dinners, or teas, or aft- 
ernoon readings, or whatever form their hospita- 
ble intent may devise. A small house can be— 
nay, often is—quite as noted for its pleasant 
coteries and réunions as the largest and most 
admirably appointed of our palatial residences, 
and even more so. 

Since Easter some prominent New York la- 
dies have decided to give informal dances which 
shall cost very little money. They feel sure that 


| their most intimate friends will be with them, 
ready to do their part to make the evening pass 
pleasantly, and they make a point of only asking 
those who like to meet each other—an essential 
condition of success, and one which calls for the 
The invitations are to 


finest tact of a hostess. 
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be given verbally, or by a few words written on a 
cull so that no one left out need feel hurt; for 
it is every one’s privilege to give these small par- 
ties only to those whom they wish to see, not in- 
cluding the large outside clientele of those whom 
one would not offend, but whom one could do with- 
out. 

To decorate one’s rcoms simply with flowers, 
nature comes to the rescue. A friend in the 
country can send down some green moss from 
the woods, which, put on a board, makes a lovely 
covering for the mantel-shelves. A few flowers 
stuck in this moss will give the room a pretty 
effect for very little money. 

Then, as to lighting, we advise ladies to adhere 
to the cheap and economical gas, and not to wor- 
ry themselves about candles and lamps. There 
has been such a new departure on this subject, 
there is so heavy a demand on the patience of 
those who do not believe that a smudgy lamp is 
better than the clean, secure gas, that we feel 
tempted to write a lecture on the subject. 

And candles; who has not been annoyed at a 
modern dinner table by the dripping of the can- 
dies, the perpetual terror of setting fire to the 
shades, the cloud on the brow of the mistress, 
and the fear on the face of the master, as these 
modern shades of paper blaze up. Yet fashion, 
needing something to do, will go back to a lost 
inconvenience rather than not have a novelty. 
We advise the gas by all means. It is warm, to 
be sure, but it is cheap, certain, and convenient. 
Then a short journey to the suburbs will give 
the hostess evergreens, fresh laurel shoots, and 
all sorts of creeping things, with which she can 
ornament her halls and wind her stair railings. 
A few pots of hyacinths and violets will complete 
the garniture of the house, and the expenditure 
has been trifling. 

As for the supper: do away once and forever 
with all those foolish gateauz which no one eats ; 
those heavy meats and game pies which no one 
should eat; those fanciful spun sugar ornaments 
which are but the dreams of a dyspeptic confec- 
tioner, and all those dishes and ornaments whose 
after-fate is a mystery unsolved by any but the 
waiters, who must carry them to some limbo 
known only to themselves, Barley-sugar spun 
into every poss.ble device, and cloud-capped tow- 
ers of nougat, make a table look very pretty, 
but they are not necessary to happiness. The 
hostess who would entertain simply and well 
should abjure ail these conventionalities, and 
should determine to make her table pretty by 
her own devices, A tumbler set in a soup plate, 
the whole hidden with moss, and a few flowers 
put in, say the primroses, or a growing basket of 
ferns, which may be bought for a few dollars, is 
a pretty ornament for a centze-piece. Several 
of these can be placed on the table if one wishes 
to make it very pretty, and ivy vines, trained from 
one to the other, make a lovely effect. 

Let the bouillon, tea, and coffee be hot and 
good of their kind, have some sandwiches neatly 
cut and thin, and some iced coffee, served in cups, 
also ices and jellies (the latter made at home), 
and there is an entertainment quite good enough 
as regards the supper. No one wants any more, 
and very few people need as much, The bou- 
illon, tea, and coffee should be on a separate ta- 
ble, and a maid should stand by it to keep it 
in order. One waiter besides the servants in the 
house could manage such a supper as this. Do 
not offer champagne, but have a bowl of iced 
claret punch and another of lemonade, which can 
be frequently renewed. 

As for the music; a man to play on the piano 
and another to play the violin will do all that is 
necessary in this respect. Then, again, if the 
lady wishes something unusual, let her get up one 
of the new fancy dances, now so fashionable, in 
costume. It would give a great deal of point to 
the party. 

If there is nothing pretentions about an enter- 
tainment, and it is cool, comfortable, and amus- 
ing, every one is pleased. The hostess must not 
be fussy. There is no comfort if the hostess 
is in a tremor; if she fears things are going 
wrong, every one will also be uncomfortable. She 
should never apologize for any short-comings, nor 
regret that her “rooms are small,” or that her 
“ floor is poor,” or say that she wishes they “were 
richer and could entertain better.” 

As for the daughter of the house, if she be a 
pleasant girl and a good dancer, no doubt she 
will be popular enough. She must keep the 
dancers going, see to it that there are no awk- 
ward pauses, do nothing that is neglectful or un- 
kind to her guests, and take care that every other 
girl has a chance, and she too will have a “ sue- 
cess,” 

As to dress; fresh, simple, inexpensive dresses 
in the spring are always pretty. There is no law 
which makes an expensive dress necessary. One 
of the best dressed girls in New York makes all 
her own dresses, and always looks well, on three 
hundred dollars a year. 

Parties with verbal invitations and these sim- 
ple arrangements need cost but very little, and 
there is no donbt that they will be very enjoy- 
able. They are called “ primrose parties.” 

Of course when the world hears that some op- 
ulent person is to give a great ball, and that flor- 
ists, cooks, and decorators are expending all their 
energies, that two bands are hired, and that “no 
expense Will be spared,” every one is on tiptoe of 
anxiety to go, and there are flutterings of joy and 
murnours of discontent, as the invitations are re- 
ceived or not. Petitions pour in on the poor rich 
hostess ; she does not give a party to those whom 
she likes atone, but to those whom she can not re- 
fuse, whom she dare not refuse, and this goes on 
until her list is swelled to such gigantic propor- 
tions that even the largest rooms can not hold 
the strangers within her gates. And then the 
weary hour in reaching the door; the crowd of 
carriages ; the struggle up the stairs; the blows 
and bruises of the crowd; the draught on one’s 
back or the stifling heat; the fight for supper; 





the oysters spilled on one’s best brocade ; the gor- 
geous, unattainable, and dim banqueting hall just 
beyond one’s reach; then a hopeless search for 
one’s cloak and other wraps; then a long strug- 
gle to find the carriage and to go home. No 
wonder so many ladies have determined never— 
no, never—to go to another ball. 

Now the early, quiet, small, cheap party is as 
easy for the guest as it is for the hostess. In 
fact, it is all enjoyment, for it pretends to nothing 
but a simple way of spending the evening togeth- 
er. If a hostess determines to have music, she 
must select her singers and her accompanist, 
and see that the piano is in tune. She should 
also have a very good eye to the quantity of her 
music, for too much is as tiresome as too little. 

Some one has said that what breathing is to 
the body, amusement is to society as an insti- 
tution, But how much amusement dees soci- 
ety really accomplish? Very little, if we may 
trust its votaries. The most hackneyed com- 
plaint of the gayest people is that they are not 
amused, How often, at a large ball, does some 
spoiled woman of society say, “ Well, I am go- 
ing home; it was a horrid bore to come at all”? 
On the other hand, at one of the brightest enter- 
tainments of the winter, given at a very modest 
house, the guests could hardly be induced to leave, 
so very well amused had they been by an intelli- 
gent hostess, who had, in the first place, invited 
her guests sensibly—brought together a set of 
agreeable people, with no heat, no crowd, no ex- 
pense, no show, no fuss; only just men and wo- 
men pleasantly seated around. Such a party can 
not be given without “taking thought.” But a 
hostess always ought to take thought, or else not 
entertain. 

As to small and cheap dinners: these can 
be achieved, and are amongst the pleasantest of 
all simple entertainments. If the days of the 
wits, the tellers of good stories, the sayers of 
good things, seem to be past, there are still men 
and women who chat pleasantly. Nor do they 
demand turtle soup, priceless Chateau Yquem, or 
champagne to make them happy. Not that this 
is an age which despises good eating. It is not 
correct to be like Brummel, who thought he 
had once eaten a pea. No; our men want good 
saddle of mutton and a choice of vegetables. 
But here let the hostess say to herself, “ What is 
good enough for my own family is good enough 
to ask a friend to taste.” And how many would 
thus venture to ask a friend to dine who otherwise, 
awed by the spreads of the Sir Gorgeous Midases 
and the fine old English ten-bottle men of the 
club, dare not invite a guest unless they can offer 
priceless Madeira. The worst vulgarity is to put 
on a fictitious splendor, one out of all keeping 
with one’s means and one’s social position. Noth- 
ing else is so vulgar. 

Let a simple entertainment be offered modest- 
ly, not apologized for, with a warm welcome, no 
vulgarity of expression, or language, or dress, with 
neither parade nor pretension, and ten chances to 
one the entertainment will be a great success, 
provided always the hostess has that last best 
gift of fate—tact. Certainly no one should be 
deterred from trying to do her part in this way 
because she can not throw away a great deal of 
money. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


HE most fashionable modistes are using heavy 

mohairs and alpacas for travelling dresses, 
These come in gray, écru, and tan brown shades, 
and are made up in the severe tailor styles that 
are in favor with ladies who like English fashions. 
Such dresses are merely stitched on the edges, 
or are bordered with many rows of mohair braid ; 
but for those who prefer more dressy costumes 
velvet borders are placed around the skirt, and 
there are wide bands of velvet up each side, that 
are disclosed by the open sides of the deep apron 
drapery ; there is also a vest, collar, and cuffs of 
the velvet. Clear gray mohair with black velvet 
bands is a most stylish choice for a spring suit 
for travelling, walking, and for any use that the 
tailor suits have hitherto been put to. Eeru and 
tan mohair dresses have dark golden brown or 
maroon velvet trimming. Sometimes silver braid 
is placed in rows on the black velvet vest and 
border of gray alpaca dresses, and gilt braid is 
used in the same way on the brown costumes, or 
else the skirt is laid in side pleats, each of which 
is edged with a row of the braid that merely peeps 
from beneath the side of the lengthwise pleat. 
These mohair fabrics are cool for summer jour- 
neys, and moreover they have a smooth surface 
that does not retain the dust and soil of travel. 
Louisine silks in pepper-and-salt patterns, in un- 
defined checks, and in narrow stripes are also 
pleasant to the touch, durable, and cool, and in 
the quiet combinations of blue with dull red, 
écru with brown, and other Cheviot colorings, are 
both useful and pretty for travelling suits. The 
entire dress is made of the same piece of goods, 
and its tasteful trimming is the velvet collar and 
cuffs that are used this season in two-thirds of 
the dresses made. 

For longer journeys through varied tempera- 
tures a wool dress is the best choice, and should 
be of pure wool, unmixed with silk or linen, that 
it may not cockle if identally damp 1; the 
rough-finished bison-cloths and the Cheviots of 
light weight are most used for general wear, 
while French cashmere is worn by brides or by 
those who object to the rough goods. In Cheviots 
there is again a fancy for dark navy blue that is 
almost black for the greater part of the dress, 
with écru wool for the collar, vest, and cuffs, or 
else the bright poppy red cashmere nearly covered 
with blue braid lightens up young ladies’ blue 
dresses, while those who are older use dark blue 
or black mohair braid. A very long polonaise 
is made of the Cheviot, with the front of the 
waist curving around to the left lip, and the part 








below the waist line is shaped to form a square 
long apron that is open up each side, and has 
only a few wrinkles across from hip to hip. The 
space showing between these openings on one 
side shows only the pleats of the skirt beneath, 
while the other side of the skirt, as far as it is 
visible, is covered with rows of braid that are put 
lengthwise if the wearer is short, and across the 
space if for a tall figure. The postilion basques 
used with long over-skirts and pleated skirts of 
wool dresses are made single-breasted, with a 
rolling notched collar that leaves a slight open 
point at the throat, and with this is worn a 
“ dickey,” or small chemisette, of tucked or em- 
broidered linen, with a standing collar and a nar- 
row cravat ribbon, or else a flat folded scarf like 
those worn by men. There is also an attempt to 
revive double-breasted fronts for such basques, 
and these are made by really doubling part of 
the front, sewing a narrow piece to the straight 
edge of the right side of the front, lapping it 
over on the left, and shaping to follow the ont- 
lines of the figure, tapering in toward the waist 
line, and broadening it above and below. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, HATS, ETC, 


Stripes, checks, cross-bars, and dull plaids are 
the designs of the‘English rough cloths most used 
for travelling cloaks, and there are also mixtures 
of many-colored threads without any special de- 
sign; occasionally a camel’s-hair cloak of solid 
color, such as tan, seal brown, or blue, is seen; 
but these garments are chosen more with a view 
to wearing them in city streets next autumn than 
for summer journeying. The loose Raglan with 
square sleeves is the favorite shape for those who 
want a garment that is easily put off and on. 
The newest of these loose cloaks now have a 
broad box pleat extending down each side of the 
front from the neck as far as the knees, and 
trimmed there by a bow of ribbon or a passe- 
menterie ornament with tasselled ends that fall 
on the space below the pleat, which is left plain 
and full. The sides are not made as high and 
full above the armholes as in more dressy wraps, 
yet are curved out slightly, and sometimes have 
a small roll of wadding inside them. The back 
has the middle forms cut off below the waist, and 
a breadth of the material is added there to make 
the skirt sufficiently full, and the join is covered 
by ribbons tied in loops with ends. For slender 
figures the shirred pelisse is a graceful garment, 


and may be long enough to envelop the wearer, | 


and entirely cover and protect the travelling dress 
beneath. Checked tweed, Cheviot, mohair, and 
pongee are the materials most suitable for these 
pelisses, with a stitched collar of the material, or 
else a velvet collar. 

Small bonnets and round hats of compact shape 
are chosen to match the dress or the long wrap 
used for travelling. The small bonnets of dark 
straw have a narrow crown, somewhat long, and 
rounded like those of English turbans, and the 
rolled coronet brim is covered by velvet put on 
in irregular puffs, and clustered in a round, ro- 
sette-like piece on the left side, in which may be 
stuck an aigrette, or else two quills of dark col- 
ors, or perhaps two long gilt or silver spikes or 
pins. A small bow of velvet under the chin 
takes the place of strings. The most popular 
round hats have high crowns that may be either 
square or tapering, with a narrow brim curled 
alike on each side, and much narrower behind, or 
else it may be slightly widened on one side, and 
rolled up to show the velvet facing. The trim- 
ming is a bias band of velvet folded narrowly 
around the crown, and a bunch of three or four 
ostrich tips curved toward the front of the brim, 
and placed just in front of the crown, Turbans 
of large English shapes with velvet trimmings 
are worn by young ladies. 

FOR THE NECK. 

The neck is dressed severely at present with 
street and travelling dresses, and for morning 
dresses in the house also. The straight high 
English coilar of linen with the square corners 
broken over slightly and a row of very delicate em- 
broidery is the favorite choice. To this there is 
sometimes added a small shield-like piece in front 
to serve as a chemisette with open-throated dress 
waists. The lapped standing bands of linen are 
still used as collars, also those that meet without 
lapping, having a narrow ribbon passed through 
buiton-holes near the top, and tied in a bow. 
Piqué collars and dickeys are liked with travel- 
ling dresses, and are shown in white, écru, and 
brown. There are also many percale collars of 
dark porcelain blue shades with small figures, 
stripes, or bars of white, and other colors are seen 
in these also. The battlemented squares of white 
cambric, or of pink or blue squares alternating 
with white squares, are basted in the neck of 
young ladies’ dresses. There is a return to the 
use of cuffs to match the collar by many who gave 
them up, not because a white finish at the wrist 
was objectionable, but because it was difficult to 
get good-fitting cuffs of small sizes. The Jer- 
sey cuffs are now. chosen because they are of 
neat sizes, scarcely measuring three inches in 
depth, and of different widths, to suit arms of all 
sizes. These come in linen, piqué, and percale, 
and are worn with linked sleeve-buttons or with 
the double coin buttons of old silver or gold that 
are now in favor. A new cravat worn with Eng- 
lish costumes is of cheeked ribbon two inches 
wide, fashioned into a narrow standing collar by 
being doubled over a stiff lining, and closed in 
front by a pretty bow of three loops and three 
ends. A dog-collar of black or dark velvet tied 
in a small bow on the left side is worn by young la- 
dies with a standing linen collar, The flat cravats 
like those worn by men are now of very light 
silk or satin, with a pretty scarf pin stuck in them. 
French women wear at the throat the Louis Qua- 
torze bow of white muslin and lace in the large 
sizes worn here two years ago. Gathered plas- 
trons or chemisettes of Oriental lace with a frill 
around the neck are, as we have already said, 











worn inside surplice waists of colored dresses, 
while those of jetted net are for black dresses. 
Lace frills for basting inside the neck and sleeves 
are of Valenciennes or Oriental lace only an inch 
wide laid in full side pleats and sewed on tape. 
Crépe lisse for the same purpose takes the form 
of leaves or seallops in double rows, or else it is 
a crimped puff like that known as Fedora frilling. 
Lace scarfs and kerchiefs are little used in the 
street, as the severe styles are preferred, but for 
those who must dress the neck with more full- 
ness there are jetted net scarfs that take the 
place of the Spanish lace fichus so long worn. 


VARIETIES. 


Imported parasols are made upon almost flat 
frames somewhat in Japanese shape, but are of 
black thread net put on ia two soft puffs passing 
around the centre stick, which holds a bouquet of 
flowers, and the lining is also puffed in three or 
four smaller puffs, and is made of poppy red, old- 
gold, or salmon-tinted surah. 

Plush-covered handles are used for parasols, 
and are shown in light blue, red, or brown plush 
to match the satin of the cover. 

A fresh novelty in Jerseys is of the Jersey silk 
beaded in lines or stripes, and made up with all 
the seams that are in ordinary basques ; these 
are usually supplied with a white vest of the bead- 
ed Jersey silk, which is very effective in gray and 
dull red Jerseys. White Jerseys of this kind are 
imported unfinished, and will have a vest of 
gathered lace with trimming of the same on the 
edge, or else the drapery of the surah skirts worn 
with it will extend upward over the edges. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. 
A. ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Srern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 

J. P. Quincy lately presented the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society with an old deed bearing 
the autograph of Mistress ANN H1ipsrns, the sis- 
ter of RicHarD BELLINGHAM, royal Governor 
of Massachusetts, who in 1656 was executed as 
a witch, the signature of Governor Enpicort, 
who condemned her to death, of Epwarp Raw- 
SON, the secretary, who tried to save her, and 
of Joun Corton, son of the celebrated Joun 
Corron, 

—One of Ropert LINcoin’s children is named 
ABRAHAM, but is called ** Jack’’ at home. 

—The late Witson Fiaae, the naturalist, is 
said to have been the originator of the scheme 
for preserving the Middlesex Fells as an im- 
mense park, near Boston. 

—W. H. VANDERBILT has reached the age of 
sixty-three. 

—One of the five students lately graduated at 
the Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore, Miss 
Emity W. Firteip, of Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed resident physician of the Thomas Wil- 
son Sanitarium, an institution for the benefit of 
sick children of the city during the four warm 
months, which has an endowment of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

—After having been cut off, on Pike’s Peak, 
from all communication with the world for sev- 
en weeks, Sergeant Ramsey, the Signal Service 
officer left alone on that eminence, was found by 
the relief party sitting beside the stove and play- 
ing on the banjo. 

—Judge Hout, who tried Fitz-Jonn Porter, 
Mrs. SurRatTt, and Wirtz, is a rich and childless 
widower, living in handsome retirement in Wash- 
ington, and spending his days in his library. 

—Three courts in Philadelphia rejected Mrs. 
Carnie B, KiLGore’s application for admission 
to the bar of that city, in spite of her diploma 
from the university, on the ground that custom 
has contined the practice of the law to men. But 
Judge THayYer, of the fourth court, admits her, 
and says it must be confessed that woman’s 
sphere is “a sphere with an infinite and inde- 
terminable radius.” 

—The granddaughter of Toomas Jerrrrson, 
Mrs. MEIKLEHAM, has been offered a home by 
Mr. Louis SCHAEFER, of Canton, Ohio, since Con- 
gress declined to grant her a pension. 

—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacost is the first wo- 
man ever elected a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, and her recent lecture be- 
fore it was the first ever delivered there by a 
woman during its existence. 

—A piece of a lace flounce which was ordered 
by NaPoLeon for the Empress Marie Lovise, 
is owned by the wife of Commissioner Lorine, 
of Washington. 

—The engagement is announced of Miss 
Warton, daughter of JosepH WHarrTon, the 
founder of the Wharton School of Finance in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and a son of J. B. 
Lippincott, the publisher, Mr. Bertram Lip- 
PINCOTT. 

—Dr. Peters, the director of the observatory 
in Clinton, New York, has discovered forty-two 
asteroids, and of the whole number of asteroids 
now known sixty-nine were discovered by Amer- 
icans. 

—Mr. Innis Hopxrns, of St. Louis, owns the 
pistols of AaAkon Burn, which are said to have 
been used in eleven duels. 

—The son of President Error, of Harvard Col- 
lege, Samue. A. Extor, took the first Boyiston 
prize for elocution at Harvard not long since. 

—JouHN Boy.e O’ ReIL.y’s canoeing compan- 
ion, Dr. R. B. Gurrerras, a graduate of Harvard 
Medical School, a Cuban, and a yolunteer for 
service in the last season of yellow fever at the 
South, will make a trip down the Danube this 
summer in his canoe, 

—Mr. HENSCHEL’S successor to the Boston 
baton, Herr GerIcKe, is a bachelor, and an old 
friend of Frau MATERNA. 

—At a lunch party reeently given by the 
daughters of Congressman Russet in Washing- 
ton, the menu cards were painted by the Misses 
Russe... 

—The British Minister, Mr. Lionet SackvILus 
West, has been presented by the artist Brer- 
STADT with his oil painting of Lake Tahoe. 

—The wife of the arctic explorer, Mrs. Apot- 
puus W. GREELY, will leave her home in San 
Diego, California, and await news of the relief 
expedition in Washington. She is a woman of 


remarkable beauty and grace and strength of 
character, and has borne her long and cruel sus- 
pense wonderfully. 
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Fig. 1.—Antiqve Lace Insertion. 
Work-Basket. 
Tue basket is of gilded wicker, 
lined with peacock blue satin, set in 


smoothly on a stiff inter-lining for 
the bottom, and puffed around the 
sides, where it also forms the bind- 
ing. The outside is ornamented with 
a hanging of écru twine lace, in which 
the pattern is picked out with fancy 
stitches in colored chenille and filo- 
selle. A thick silk cord covers the 
upper edge of the lace, and tassels 
are attached at the lower. Clusters 
of pompons and tassels ornament the 
handle. 
Crape-wool Dress. 

Tue dress is of mushroom brown 
crape-wool, partly with and partly 
without fine stripes of darker brown. 
The striped skirt has a wide border of 
brown velvet at the lower edge, un- 
derlaid at the bottom with a narrow 
pleating, and is completed by long 
ample drapery of plain wool. The 
jacket, like the skirt, is of striped 
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ig.*2.—ANTIQUE’ LACE INSERTION 


material; with a soft vest of plain E 
wool, and revers facings of velvet 


Music or ‘Newspaper Stand. 


Tue frame-work of this stand-is of 
polished bent wood inclosing sides of 
variegated’ Chinese matting Clus 
ters_of bright-colored pompons at 
tached to silk cord are tied to various 
parts of the frame, and. a fringe of 
pompons hangs { nthe bottom of 


the upper rack. 


Summer Street Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and’ 2, 


Ix Fig. 1 t basque and draperv 
are of écru wool, while-the skirt and 
vest are of éecru and: brown: striped 
wool. The striped skirt'is notched 
at the bottom, the notches re fv 
against ‘an‘écru pleating, which is 
set beneath on the foundation skirt. 
Th drapery takes thi shape of a 
scart, which 18 ca ed in deep folds 
across the Tront of the striped skirt, 
and hang 1 full looped breadths on 
the back. A large satin bow is fast 
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ened on the drapery. A metal clasp is placed on 
the basque, where the cut-away fronts part to 
show the striped vest. 

Fig, 2, a black gros grain dress, has the skirt 
trimmed with notched gathered flounces sixteen 
inches deep, the upper half of which is laid in 
flat side pleats. The drapery forms a round 
apron front, and at the back hangs in two broad 
box pleats, which ere surmounted by a full pouf. 
The short postilion vasque has a collar and cuffs 
of black velvet. 


Plain and Tapestry-figured Wool 
Dress. 
See illustration on page 357. 


Tis costume is made of soft blue wool, part 
of the material being figured with large detached 
flowers of a darker shade. The figured material 
is confined to the skirt, which is bordered on the 
bottom with three narrow pleatings of the plain 
material. The drapery and basque are of the 
plain wool. The basque opens over a short vest 
that terminates under a velvet belt at the waist. 
It is trimmed with velvet collar and cuffs and 
large metal buttons. 


Antique Lace Insertions.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 357. 

Tue ground for the guipure d'art, Fig. 1, is 
netted with écru flax thread, and the pattern is 
darned in partly with similar thread and partly 
with colored silks, red and blue. The broad line 
along each edge is worked in point de toile with 
flax thread, and then marked with a thread of 
red silk along the inner edge. Along the centre 
the open point d’esprit is in flax thread, the stars 
are in dark blue silk twist, with a red centre, and 
the small blocks are in button-hole stitch of red 
silk; the latter begin with one stitch at the bot- 
tom, increase gradually in width to the middle, 
then decrease toward the top, where they end in 
a single stitch, as they began; the cross stitch in 
the centre is blue. In the stars the long arms 
are made by stretching foundation threads, and 
then darning them from side to side in point de 
reprise. 

For Fig. 2 the netted ground is darned with 
écru flax thread in various lace stitches, the fig- 
ures along the centre being outlined with a double 
thread. 


Chair Back.—Drawn-Work and 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 365. 


Tuts chair back is of cream white linen canvas, 
ornamented with embroidered geometrical figures, 
which are arranged regularly over the surface, 
interrupted by a band of drawn-work near each 
end. _ Figs. 3 and 4 show the embroidered figures 
in full size, and Fig. 2 gives the details of the 
drawn-work. The latter is edged on both sides 
with a line of Gobeiin stitches in dark red split 
filoselle silk, and beyond the red line is a broader 
one formed by point croisé in light olive silk. 
Every third thread of the linen ground in the in- 
tervening space is drawn out horizontally and 
perpendicularly, leaving a checkered space, which 
is worked over in slanting lines, first with small 
stitches in dark red silk, then with longer and 
looser stitches in gold thread. The manner of 
working is made clear in the cut. In Figs. 3 and 
4 the lines end spirals are defined by Holbein 
stitches in black silk, while the partial filling is 
in diversified colors, and worked in close, even, 
slanting stitches, placed in rows against each 
other, thus giving something of the effect of Per- 
sian cross stitch. The sides of the chair back 
are hem-stitched and herring-boned with red silk, 
and the front end is finished with a macramé 
fringe of linen and silk strands. Ravel the linen 
about an inch below the embroidery, and between 
every two strands of fourteen linen threads slip 
in a strand of colored silk composed of two 
threads twenty inches long. Take half of each 
linen strand and work four macramé knots around 
it with half of the silk strand beside it, and be- 
low work a double macramé knot with silk around 
each full linen strand. Then with the two halves 
of each linen strand work two chain knots, each 
consisting of a macramé knot toward the right 
and one toward the left, the silk threads hanging 
loose beside, and next two double knots with 
silk around each linen strand; as at the begin- 
ning, work four knots around each half linen 
strand, and then a double knot around each whole 
one, and finally loop a tassel of the linen ravel- 
lings around each double knot in the last row, 
and tie it with silk. 





A CAGE OF CRICKETS. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


SUALLY the passengers on the Peru trains 
considered Malott Park an oasis in the des- 
ert of common railroad stations. Its windows 
overflowed with flowers; the platform was as 
clean as milk-white sand; even the flag—for it 
was a flag and not a telegraph station—spread a 
scarlet square enriched with needle-work ; and no 
ove could be really surprised to see a pretty girl 
in ey step out to receive express pack- 
ages and the mail bags. The Indiana woods grew 
quite up to the walls of her castle. Behind it 
rose a hill, and behind the hill’s shoulder rose a 
chureh, and the tops of white slabs just picked 
themselves out between grass and sky, What- 
ever might be below the hill—village or nested 
farm-houses—the traveller could only conjecture. 
But the facts of a sunny summer landscape 
are not the facts of the same landscape storm- 
ridden and overcast by a-dark November night. 
On such a night the platform looked like a 
bubbling lake, and the lighted station suggested 
a little Mississippi steamer wedged in among fo- 
liage. There was no lightning, but there was a 
mighty trampling of the rain’s feet through 
woods, and sheets of water flapped against the 





north-bound train the one instant it stopped to 
hiss and glare. 

The station-keeper came out covered to her 
eyes in a rubber cloak; but she need not have 
damped the sole of her shoe, for her born knights 
and pages manned the train. From express 
messenger to newsboy they willfully did her work 
while the bell rang; and seized on slippery rail- 
ings as the train began to glide away, vanishing 
in the storm, and leaving only two glow-worm 
eyes of red in their wake. 

She saw there was a woman entering her door, 
and followed the walking bundle with some anx- 
iety. 

“There isn’t any fire in the waiting-room,” she 
exclaimed, ‘1 don’t keep it up till this time in 
the evening unless there are passengers. Come 
in here, please.” 

The station-keeper threw open to her charge 
such a scene as should have melted any woman’s 
heart, and made it gush approvingly through the 
thickest wrappings. This was a girl’s parlor, 
lighted through porcelain, bordered on every side 
by blooming plants, the floor covered with a fleece 
of warm carpet which the passenger noticed 
looked thoroughly welldusted. Curtains shut out 
the night; a piano stood open. There was a 
cushioned arm-chair by the stove, and a small 
sofa drawn to the table. Upon the table supper 
was partly spread; some rolls and butter; a 
white jar of marmalade; the bow] of sugar-lumps ; 
cream in a silver-shell pitcher. The desk of the 
station-keeper was at one side of the room under 
a window ; here lay some reports she had been 
writing out, and one leaf hung down, showing her 
name, square and large, Camilla Morgan. 

She left her own wet water-proof spread to dry 
in the waiting-room, and hospitably offered to 
take her guest's. wraps. 

“T suppose you were expecting friends to meet 
you,” she said, receiving a camel’s-hair shawl and 
a furred dolman upon her arm, and waiting in 
vain for the bonnet and ancient lace veil. 

The passenger, who stood there, a stout lady in 
black silk and hem-stitched linen, rich and som- 
bre, instead of replying, took some tablets and a 
pencil which hung at her watch-guard and wrote. 
She had a dark red skin. There t was one upright 
groove between her eyebrows, which deepened as 
she wrote. She then handed her tablets to the 
station-keeper, who read, “ Please repeat what you 
said in writing.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Camilla Morgan. “ Js 
she deaf and dumb?” And compassionately she 
wrote, “I suppose you are expecting friends to 
meet you here.” 

“My son,” said the passenger, upon the tab- 
lets, “ will come for me in about an hour.” 

“ Well, then,” responded the station-keeper, in 
the same silent way, “ you can have supper with 
me before he comes. I always wait until eight 
o'clock for my supper,” she began to say aloud, 
but hastened to translate into visible language, 
“because this is the last train except a local 
freight, and that I do not have to trouble myself 
about. I eat alone so much I-shall be glad of 
company.” 

Her passenger received the tablets, and wrote 
sedately, “i shall be happy to accept your invita- 
tion.” 

She then sat down with her bonnet on and her 
veil cast back, removing her gloves while she 
watched Camilla making tea and taking baked 
potatoes from the oven of the complicated stove, 
which showed an open fire between bars, and yet 
seemed full of kettle holes, drums, and secret 
panels. 

Camilla swished about with housewifely fer- 
vor, adding to her board a loaf of cake, canned 
meat, and three pickled peaches from a cupboard 
in the wall. Then indicating with a sweep of her 
hand the chair opposite her own which she wished 
the passenger to take, she brought the tea-pot 
from the stove, and they sat down with proper 
formality. 

“How many?” inquired Camilla, tapping the 
bowl with her sugar-tongs, and holding up three 
fingers as a suggestion. 

In reply the passenger held up two fingers, in- 
sisting by gestures that three lumps were more 
sweetening than she could bear. She was there- 
fore helped to two, her hostess murmuring aloud, 
in unconscious soliloquy, “She looks as if she’d 
never used enough.” 

Boughs slashed against the windows, and the 
storm rattled and roared down the rafters. With- 
in, silence must have been blank had not sounds 
broken out at intervals in several keys, now 
quavering, now shrill, and now full-voiced. 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Camilla ‘to each piping. 

She examined her guest with speculative eye- 
glasses, and turned her head toward a corner of 
the room. Finally she made a sudden rush, and 
came back to the table with bashful undulations 
to set beside her plate a minute wire cage contain- 
ing three black field crickets. 

“I hope you'll excuse me,” 
the passenger. “I always feed them when I 
eat. They'd miss it.” 

If the passenger had made use of common 
speech, some explosive would have accompanied 
the expression of her countenance. She looked 
as if she longed to short: “A cage of crickets! 
Who ever saw such a mdiculous thing!” 

“She doesn’t like it,’ said Camilla, aloud. 
“Well, she’s not such very lively company her- 
self that she need grudge me my crickets. 
Cheep, Jasper! Cu-r-rt, Tommy! Here, Dinkum, 
your muvver will give you the first crumb—you’re 
the baby. Bess um old lives of ’em! Needn’t 
be ‘cared at old cross lady; it’s only your g’an’- 
muvver come to visit you. Sing for your sup- 
pers, children. Che- ~e-ep! 

But, instead of Singing, the children grabbed 
their suppers, and in the manner peculiar to them 
began to stow portions of it within their glitter- 
ing black cases. The time had been when they 
refused to eat beneath her eye, lugging their 


she petitioned to 


” 


| crumbs out of sight, or refusing morsels alto- 





gether. She felt it a great privilege, therefore, 
to hang over the cage and bring her glasses to 
bear upon their movements, and to regulate their 
manners by inserting a tea-spoon handle between 
the wires of the cage to rap Jasper on the back. 
He was a large, enterprising cricket, and wished 
to take all the supplies behind his own legs, and 
probably to issue such rations as he saw fit to his 
companions. He sprung from the spoon handle, 
and came down in a corner of:the cage, lifting 
his long antenne like two interrogation points, 
and making his three tail bristles express petri- 
fied astonishment. 

The passenger, drinking tea and eating with 
the relish of a healthy appetite, kept a penetra- 
ting gaze upon Camilla, 

“She doesn’t like to see me feeding the beasts 
raw meat with my naked hands,” ruminated Ca- 
milla aloud, “and some folks consider that the 
finest part of my cireus, Dinkum, it’s a bad night 
out-doors. If you lived there now, you'd have to 
wedge u.der a stone, and your poor knees would 
just clatter together with cold. Tommy, have 
you torn the ruffle of your brown petticoat? 
Your muvver wouldn’t mind it or scold you if she 
could sew you up another. But these suits have 
to last you all winter, and I don’t want to see you 
frayed round the edges and out at the elbows. 
Oh, now that you turn, I see it isn’t torn a bit. 
Beg Tommy’s pardon, Oh, I beg your pardon 
too!” she exclaimed to her passenger, as that 
lady presented her with the tablets. Upon these 
was written, “ You must be very lonely here.” 

Camilla took her own pencil from her pocket 
and indited, for reply, “ Because I play with 
crickets ?” 

The passenger took the tablets, shook her head, 
and set down, “ Because you are too young and 
pretty to live by yourself.” 

“Cheep,” piped up Jasper while his muvver 
read this statement, shading her face with her 
hand. 

She then wrote back: 
myself a few months. The crickets are lots of 
company. I found them over in the grave-yard. 
They lived by a certain head-board, and when the 
weather became frosty I brought them home. 
Maybe you noticed me talking to them and my- 
self. JT always talked out loud, and it is an id- 
iotic habit, which please excuse.” 

The passenger nodded her grave head over 
this, but still insisted, with a rapid hand: “It is 
not a fit thing for a young girl to be keeping a 
railroad station, and living alone in the building.” 

“Queek !” piped Tommy, giving himself a flirt 
to meet Camilla’s fixed gaze, while he worked his 
knobbed horns backward and forward as if the 
situation had long been one of deep concern to 
him. : 

Camilla’s pencil replied with dash, “ There 
may be two opinions about that.” 

“ Certainly,” was granted by the gold pencil. 

Soothed by this admission, Camilla’s pencil 
then placidly enough continued: “I don’t have 
to apologize to anybody, and the neighbors about 
here all know me. But you are a stranger, and 
it seems queer to you. Mother is buried just the 
other side of the hill. She had to be taken care 
of when we lost our home, and the president of 
this road was so kind to us! He was papa’s 
friend. He gave me this position, and always 
takes an interest in my having my reports right, 
and I can keep it as long as I please. We 
brought what furniture we had left to this place, 
and he built more rooms. That’s my room where 
I put your things. The other was mother’s. It 
was the best chance I had, and she never suffer- 
ed want, as she might have done if I had tried 
something else.” 

Delivering up the tablets at this point, she laid 
her head down beside her plate, secretly passed 
her fist beneath both eyes, and looked up quite 
self-controlled. While her guest was reading and 
replying she inquired, on the back of an envelope, 

“Won't you have some more tea ?” 

The passenger waved her thanks and refusal. 

“ Or cake, or anything ?”’ bulletined Camilla. 

The passenger repeated her signals, and hand- 
ed back the tablets, whereon was expressed her 
opinion: “ You ought to have a good husband.” 

The following silent conversation then took 
place, while tree limbs creaked outside, and the 
eaves overflowed in cataracts. 

Camilla began it, flushing hotly. 

“ Perhaps you are a travelling agent for good 
husbands ?” 

“ I am.” 

“Cheep!” spoke out Jasper, in a tone like 
shrill astonishment. 

“Then perhaps I can buy one of you by sam- 
ple. That’s practical and business-like. But I 
don’t want one who is ruled by his mother.” 

“Why do you object to the mother? He 
would make a very poor husband if he had never 
been ruled by his mother. You have had a 
sweetheart and quarrelled with him.” 

“Creak !” uttered Tommy, making a galvanic 
spring toward the mind-reading guest. 

“Oh no; he quarrelled with me—and every- 
thing concerning me. He wasn’t in harmony 
with my environments. He was rich and high. 
minded,” 

“Don’t you think girls are very foolish and 
headstrong about their independence in these 
days ?” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t.” 

“Tsn’t it a waste for you to be sweeping out 
this railroad station when you might be making 
his home happy ?” 

“ His mother can make his home happy.” 

““Maybe not. Maybe his heart is so-set on 
you that her strict government avails n 
Maybe, in fact, he governs his mother with his 
wishes, instead of his mother’s governing him.” 

sa | hope he does, I'd rather he’d tyrannize 
over her than over me.” 

“Cheet!” broke out Dinkum, in honest re-. 


proach. 
“So he has other faults ?” 


“T have only lived by 


“Oh yes. For one thing his name’s Smith.” 

The pessenger uttered that sound which is 
best described as a snort, and wrote rapidly in 
retort: “And a very good name it is. You will 
find it in every honorable position. So you don’t 
want him at all?” 

“No; you may keep him.” 

“Cheep !” uttered the three crickets in concert, 
as if they had actually read every stroke of the 
pencils. 

“ Hush, children !” exclaimed Camilla; “ what 
do you know about lovers and trouble? She'll 
let me alone now: and unless you blab all I’ve told 
you here by ourselves she'll never guess what a 
dreadful thinking I keep up.” 

“So you are determined not to have Mr. Smith ?” 
the tablet conversation went on. 

“Positively.” As Camilla wrote she felt a 
shiver running between her shoulders. All the 
leaves of her familiar woods must be weighted 
with water, and the hoary moss-cups and reach- 
ing roots lost in frozen rain, If it were always 
late spring, budding, promising, stimulating one’s 
own blood, life would not look so melancholy and 
long. 

i “Perhaps the objectionable mother who rules 
Mr. Smith may drop off some day.” 

“T don’t think she will. She looks so healthy.” 

“Have you ever seen her?” 

“T have seen her picture.” 

“ What was she like ?” 

“She looked very much like you.” 

“Surely not like me! Remember I am only 
the crickets’ gran’muvver, who has come to visit 
them, and not such very lively company that I 
can count on not being called cross.’ 

“T knew it all the time!” exclaimed Camilla, 
aloud. “And you only did it to overhear what 
I said to myself!” 

“Confessed,” said the elder lady, making her 
voice heard for the first time: and a low, solid, 
pleasant voice it was, evidently trained through 
many years to control and make the most of 
itself. 

“ And you said he was coming here in an hour. 
It can’t be to see me. I haven’t anything differ- 
ent to say.” 

“He sent me ahead to make peace,” continued 
the elder lady, “ because it appears to you that 
I began the war. My dear child, you have no 
son. When you have you may be exacting in 
the matter of his marriage. I have my odd im- 
pulses, as the way in which I came here proves ; 
but usually sober conviction rules me. My sober 
conviction in this case is that my son is deter- 
mined to have you, and you and I will have to 
make the best of it. Don’t you think you can 
take me as a mother-in-law ?” 

Camilla extended her hands around the cage 
of crickets, drew her fingers across the wires, 
but said nothing. 

“T did not know what a nice little woman you 
were,” said the elder lady, looking at her watch, 
“nor what a poor substitute you have for a fam- 
ily in that cage of crickets.” 

“They are perfectly tame and loving,” burst 
out Camilla. 

“So is my son. Poor lonely little girl! 
heart ached the moment I-came in here. 

a lonely woman myself once.” 

Camilla pressed her palm and fingers against 
her eyes. 

“You sha’n’t make me cry,” she uttered, de- 
fiantly. “I’m not a crying woman, if I only keep 
the flood-gates shut.” 

“T am a erying woman,” said the elder wo- 
man, taking out her handkerchief, and turning 
dark about the eyes. “ And I came here to have 
a good sob over your bereavements and my own 
old folly.” 

She rose from her chair, came over and knelt 
by Camilla, and the two clasped each other in an 
embrace, and made the room resonant with sounds 
the crickets might have been amazed to hear, 
had not several solos of the same kind been de- 
livered in that room before. 

“There! that’s enough,” exclaimed Camilla, 
rubbing her wet eyeglasses. “If I don’t shut 
up now, I shall be hysterical for a week.” 

“ And you'll just let the past go, my dear, and 
accept his offer—and his mother ?” 

“ Your nose is real red,” said Camilla. 
does mine look ?” 

“ Pink,” replied the passenger, getting up and 
smiling. 

While she shook down her dress folds, and 
while Camilla carefully rubbed her own cheeks, 
and laughed at the microscopic concern which 
she saw expressed by the faces of the crickets, 
a locomotive’s scream came through the woods, 
and the pounding of a heavy train made the 
rails beside the platform tingle. 

“There he is now,” said the elder lady, com- 
placently. 

“ Not on this train !” 

“This must be the train he was to follow on. 
Isn’t it from the south ?” 

“Of course it is. There goes the head-light 
flashing past the window. Mercy! Why did 
you let him come ?” 

“ Haven’t I convinced you it was impossible 
to prevent him, my dear?” 

“T don’t know what I’m saying—I don’t know 
what I’m doing. Hadn’t I better put some more 
tea to steep ?” 

“That's a housewifely thought, but it isn’t ne- 
cessary. He had his tea before I left him, but 
he didn’t eat anything.” 

Camilla remained clutching her tea-pot handle 
and glaring through her glasses while the train 
thundered past, each set of wheels playing the 
same tune upon the joints of the rails, car after 


My 
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car. 

“Oh, it’s gone by!” she breathed, setting the 
tea-pot "down with a dispirited gesture, She saw 
oe last red lights showing like dim rubies 
through her curtains. 

Both women listened. The practiced ear of the 
station-keeper knew that the train was making a 
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siding, that it stopped while the switch was turn- 
ed, that the thunder which followed was bumper 
crashing against bumper as the train began to 
back. Its hissing and grinding, and the extra for 
which it must be making way, passed entirely out 
of her mind, however, when the possible comer 
knocked at her outside door. The broad eaves 
sheltered him, and if he stood over his boot soles 
in rain water he could not feel -half as dreadfully 
as she did. 

His mother kindly took the lamp and went to 
the door. Camilla did not know whether or not 
they exchanged any words. The coming lamp- 
light pushed darkness back from her and the 
crickets, and as darkness receded, he approached, 
just as if he was a rising sun. 

He must have said the first word, for she burn- 
ed all over and turned half-way around in her 
chair. Had not that cage of crickets taken the 
meeting under their own patronage? But they 
encouraged the young gentleman as he stepped 
over the threshold, and piped up to him out of 
the silence, “ Co-o-ort !” 





UNDER WHICH FLAG? 
By MRS. M. P. HANDY. 


“ 4 MI going to see the regatta?” 
Of course—everybody ’ll be there; 
But I can’t, for the life of me, settle 
What colors I’m going to wear. 


Columbia is out of the question : 
I never wear that shade of blue. 

Pray why should I make myself hideous 
Because I know half of the crew ? 


There’s Jack Arundel just from  Princeton— 
You know I think oceans of Jack; 

And he vows that he'll never forgive me 
If I don’t wear the orange and black. 


Biack lace would be awfully stylish, 
With marigold flowers; but then, 

You see, Lou’s betrothed and his brother 
Are here, and they’re both Harvard men. 


They’ve sent us the loveliest roses— 
Jacques—tied with red ribbon, and so 

Lou says it’s my duty to wear tliem, 
Because she’s my sister, you know. 


I've half promised Mr. De Lancey, 

To please him, I'll wear the Yale blue: 
They say he is worth a cool million— 

I really don’t know what to do. 


I'd wear all the colors together, 
In one big rosette, on my word, 

But they just look too perfectly horrid. 
You think that idea is absurd ? 


Maybe so. Anyway, I can’t do it, 

And must make my mind up to one— 
I ought to be dressing this moment— 

If I don’t, I shall miss all the fun. 


Heigho! I’ve a mind to toss pennies. 
What's that, John—a parcel for me? 

Blue hyacinths! My! how delicious! 
And this lovely bouquet-holder—see! 


With regards of H. Schuyler De Lancey ; 
Hopes I'll wear them to-night at the ball. 
Well, Jack and the others may quarrel; 
I shall wear the Yale blue, and that’s all. 





NORWEGIAN HEAD-DRESSES. 


fFX\HE most common head-dress of the Norwe- 
I gian women consists of a simple kerchief of 
cotton, sometimes of silk, embroidered at the cor- 
ners. It is doubled, folded over the head, and 
tied under the chin. In sunny weather it is al- 
lowed to project over the forehead, so as to shield 
the face from the sun. The corner which hangs 
down behind shows the embroidered pattern, 
and protects the neck and back of the head. 
In the neighborhood of Bergen, however, more 
elaborate head-dresses are seen. The patterns 
are various, but they are all more or less pictur- 
esque. In most cases they consist of a crown of 
white dimity held out by a light but stiff board. 
Both the kerchief and the red tapes by which it 
is tied hang down the back almost to the waist. 
In keeping with this is the blue bodice, worn over 
a white blouse, and held in its place by red and 
yellow shoulder-straps. 

Still more characteristic and imposing are the 
bridal crowns worn in some parts of the country, 
particularly in the Bergen province and in Thele- 
marken, where the primitive customs of the coun- 
try are still preserved, though in other parts they 
are rapidly disappearing before the inevitable ad- 
vance of civilization. These crowns are very 
elaborate, and, on the whole, uncomfortable-look- 
ing erections. They are profusely decorated with 
inexpensive gems ; but tawdry as they often are, 
they are sacredly preserved as heirlooms, and are 
proudly shown by their possessors to their chil- 
dren and grandchildren as titles to honor, if not 
to nobility. 

A wedding in Norway has the same effect as 
weddings elsewhere. It moves the whole coun- 
try-side. I overtook a wedding party in Valdres. 
The procession comprised carioles and carts of 
every sort and size. The bride, who wore a 
wreath of myrtle over her head-dress, led the way 
in what appeared a very rickety cariole. In front 
of her sat a little girl, probably the bride-maid. 
On the spar behind sat the bridegroom, who drove. 
Then followed a motley assembly of men and wo- 
men and children, some in carioles, some in stolk- 
jaerrer (spring-carts), some in long, narrow farm 
carts, without either springs or seats. A wed- 
ding is considered grand in proportion to the 
number of vehicles that turn out in the proces- 
sion; hence everything and anything on wheels 
is pressed into the service. Every one was in his 
or her best attire, and all were in exuberant spir- 





its—spirits not the less lively, in as far as the 
young men were concerned, by calls at the beer- 
houses on the way to church, These visits the 
women regarded as matters of course. If the 
wedding had taken place in England or in Scot- 
land it could hardly have been more hilariously 
celebrated. 





‘AND THE DUMB WERE MADE 
TO SPEAK.” 

URING a long visit to the ancient Italian 

city of Siena we spent our time for the 
most part in exploring the memorials of its for- 
mer greatness. The most interesting thing we 
saw there, however, was a very modern one, the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The way in 
which a large number of boys and girls, cut off 
formerly almost from humanity by their misfor- 
tune, are restored literally to intercourse by speech 
with the world struck me as perfectly wonderful. 
From dull, insensate creatures, felt even by their 
own parents to be a helpless, hopeless burden on 
them, they are made helpful, happy, and intelli- 
gent, eager for work or play, like other children. 
They are not only taught to understand what is 
said, in spite of their “ears which hear not” (this 
other institutions have done); they are actually 
taught to «peak. 

Dumbness is, generally speaking, the result of 
deafness. The latter, in ordinary cases, is caused 
by some organic defect in the structure of the 
ear. As the deaf person can not hear sound, he 
can not, of course, imitate it, and dumbness en- 
sues. Most of us have heard the story of an 
Egyptian king who sent a perfectly healthy child 
into the desert, as an experiment, until he was 
grown. On being brought back to court he was 
found to be completely dumb. This story recalls 
an amusing one about the Scottish Solomon, King 
James VI., who, puzzled by the variety of lan- 
guages in the world, and wishing to discover the 
original one, sent a child to grow up on a deso- 
late island. He was attended to by a deaf and 
dumb old woman. The only other inhabitants 
besides themselves were a few sheep. At the age 
of seven he was brought to the king, who was 
eagerly expecting the result. The poor child, on 
being addressed by his learned Majesty in He- 
brew, looked up innocently in his face and utter- 
ed “Baa!” Imagine the balked monarch’s 
feelings ! : 

The celebrated Epée taught his pupils by signs, 
Heiniette by articulation and gestures combined. 
Schools for teaching the deaf and dumb by both 
these systems have long been known, but it is 
only about twelve years ago that the Italian 
teachers resolved on trying articulation alone. 
Their earnestness and enthusiasm in the matter 
soon insured them compiete success. 

The school of Siena was founded early in the 
century by a certain Padre Pendola, who lived to 
see it become the most famous one in Italy. He 
died last winter at a very advanced age. While 
still a young man, struck by their forlorn state, 
he used to gather deaf and dumb children into 
his private rooms, and teach them himself as best 
he could. This came to the ears of the late 
Duke of Tuscany, who gave him the use of a 
suppressed monastery in which to organize a 
regular institution. He was thus enabled to car- 
ry on properly his benevolent work. Public and 
private kindness helped him and his assistants so 
well that now they have a large and spacious new 
building for the boys. The old one has been 
given up exclusively to the use of the girls, who 
are taught by the sisters of the order of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, There are about eighty pupils in 
all. The hours for school are from 8 a.m. to 1 P.M. 
There are workshops where the boys learn to 
work at trades in the after-part of the day. The 
girls are instructed in needle-work and all house- 
hold employments. The age at which boys are 
taken in is from eight to ten, girls a year earlier. 
The course of instruction lasts seven years. 

We were introduced to the principal masters 
by a kind Italian friend. They seemed much 
pleased, and took us willingly over the whole es- 
tablishment. We spent several hours in the dif- 
ferent classes observing the method of teaching 
and general behavior toward each other both of 
masters and children. There was a bright, happy 
tone pervading everything. The teachers evi- 
dently knew how to win their pupils’ affection. 
They looked healthy and well cared for, and their 
eyes quite beamed with intelligence. There was 
none of that—for the visitor—depressing silence 
among them as in other asylums. When ad- 
dressed, they were always ready with a smiling 
answer. 

The art of speech is at first painful and difficult 
to acquire, but, once learned, they are fond of ex- 
ercising it. Our friend, who had once been pre- 
sent at their hall dinner, told us there was quite 
a buzz of conversation at table, just as there 
might be among any other large company of 
young folks. The girls learn much quicker than 
the boys, and speak, as a rule, with great ease and 
fluency. We heard one of the senior pupils re- 
cite a long poem so spiritedly that you could 
searcely have known that it was a deaf girl who 
was speaking—dumb, one could scarcely call her. 
Their speech, of course, though, as a rule, perfect- 
ly clear and intelligent, does not always sound 
quite like that of other people. Their quick un- 
derstanding—from watching the motion of the 
lips—of what was said filled me with astonish- 
ment and gladness. 

But the most wonderful thing of all was listen- 
ing to an exquisite performance on the piano- 
forte by a young gentleman, deaf and dumb from 
his birth, who had been educated at the institu- 
tion as a parlor boarder. He was a handsome, 
well-grown young fellow of about seventeen. His 
eyes sparkled with pleasure on being asked to 
play something for us. We confess we did not 
look for anything very pleasing from such a per- 
former. What, then, was our surprise at hearing 
a very difficult piece, full of runs and shakes, 














played with as much ease and brillianey, not to 
speak of expression, as if he had heard every note 
with his bodily ears! That he heard them in his 
mind there could not be a doubt. Then he play- 
ed a pretty polka, which, we were told, he had 
picked up from seeing a lady play it in his pre- 
sence. His master accounted for the pleasure he 
so evidently felt in playing, by supposing that 
some subtle power of touch, in the practice of 
music, suggested musical ideas to his mind. 

He was also an excellent draughtsman. We 
saw a large portrait of his sister which he had 
painted in oils. For an amateur, it was excellent- 
ly done. 

A short sketch of the method by which such 
wonderful results are obtained may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers. 

The first thing done is to teach the children of 
the junior class to breathe correctly. The tend- 
ency is almost always to breathe too fast. This 
is often very difficult to enforce, and we could 
not enough admire the gentleness and patience 
of the youthful teacher of this class. After they 
have learned in some measure how to use the 
organs of speech, they are taught to pronounce 
vowel sounds, beginning with the open a and o. 
Consonants are then taken in connection with 
vowels, in regular succession, according to their 
difficulty. Thus p, 6, m are uttered by means of 
the lips, ¢, d, g, by the point of the tongue, /, ng, 
by the back of the tongue, and so on. The hand 
is trained to feel the vibration in the throat and 
chest of the speaker, also the movements of the 
tongue. The pupil is made to look into a hand- 
mirror to watch his own lips by, while he tries to 
copy the changes he detects on those of his teach- 
er. Then they learn the names of objects, and 
how to distinguish form and color, As may well 
be imagined, it is often very long before the child 
comprehends what it is he is being made to learn. 
He always tries to go back to gesture. The mas- 
ter is inflexible as well as patient, and goes on 
steadily, repeating the same sound ten, twenty, or 
even thirty times, until it is attained, and the pu- 
pil utters a ery of joy on finding he has master- 
ed it. 

The other classes, four in all, lead them up, on 
and on, from simple reading, writing, and reck- 
oning, to the higher walks of grammar and com- 
position. The master of the upper class—an ex- 
cellent and most accomplished man—asked us to 
give the boys any subject we pleased to be ex- 
amined on. We gave them the very highest, the 
Being and Attributes of God. The bright intel- 
ligence of the answers, and evident comprelen- 
sion of the grand truths of religion, testified to 
the loving care with which they had been taught. 

We devoted another forenoon to the girls’ de- 
partment. It is managed pretty much in the same 
way as that of the boys, only the book-learning 
is not of quite so high a character. We were, 
however, greatly delighted with everything we had 
seen and heard. In these days, when the ery is 
that luxury and selfishness are gaining the up- 
per hand everywhere, it is most cheering to find 
that Christian zeal and loving patience are as 
strong as ever. Both combined have made the 
very mutes themselves literally “cry aloud for 
joy.” 








Wool Dress with Figured Velvet 
Trimming. 
See illustration on page 365. 

Tue plain skirt of this costume, which is of 
mushroom brown wool, is encircled by three wide 
bands of figured brocade, with brown leaves on a 
cream white silk ground. The irregular drapery 
hangs long and straight on the left side, but is 
caught up in deep, rich folds on the right side 
and at the back, where it is very bouffant. A 
cut-away jacket of the brown wool, with a vest 
and cuffs of figured velvet, completes the costume. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To Preserve Carnation Curereies.—Choose the 
finest of these most beautiful of all cherries, and those 
that are not too ripe. Take out the stones. Allow 
one pound of white sugar to one pound of the fruit. 
Put them together in a kettle, and Jet them boil gently 
until clear. Another way, preferred by some persons, 
is to make a syrup in the proportion of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of water. Pierce the skins of the cher- 
ries with a large needle to prevent bursting, drop them 
in whole without removing stems or stones, and cook 
them gently until perfectly clear. Before putting the 
cherries in syrup it is better to let them get well heated 
through in plain water. This prevents that shrivelling 
up of the fruit that is so disappointing to the preserver, 
rendering the skin tender, so that the syrup can easily 
penetrate it. 

Tomato Soramuir.—Take a three-pound can of toma- 
toes, put the contents on the stove in a stew-pan, with 
a seasoning of a table-spoonful of butter and a little 
pepper and salt, and let them cook for five minutes. 
Then stir in a pint of bread-crumbes, and lastly add six 
eggs beaten up very light, stirring them in with the 
tomatoes, and beating up all together. Let them cook 
until the eggs are set. Tuke care not to let them 
scorch, and dishing up quickly, serve hot. 

Onton Ptoxir.—Put as many onions as you wish to 
pickle in brine, after peeling them nicely. Choose the 
white silver-skinned variety. Let them stay in the 
brine three days, changing the brine once each twenty- 
tour hours. Take them out, wipe them dry, and let 
them remain in the sun two or three days. Then take 
two ounces each of ginger, pepper, allspice, and white 
mustard seed, with one ounce of turmeric. Beat all 
of these seasonings together in a mortar, and put them 
irfto one gallon of vinegar, and boil briskly for fifteen 
minutes, Pour the whole over your opions whilst boil- 
ing, pnt on a close cover, and keep the jar in the sun for 
several days. Be sure that the pickles are well cover- 
ed with vinegar. The above quantity of vinegar is 
enough to cover two gallons of onions. Add sugar to 
the taste. Two pounds of good brown sugar to this 
quantity would be about right for most persons, This 
pickle has been much admired. 

Sweet Tomato Piokie.—Peel a peck of firm, green 
tomatoes of medium size. Weigh them, and then put 
them into a kettle to boil, with enough vinegar and 
water to cover them. Boil the tomatoes a half-hour, 
and then drain them closely through a colander. A 
peck should weigh eight pounds. When sufficiently 
drained, return them to the kettle with two pounds of 
sugar, a table-spoonful of cinnamon, a dessert-spoon- 
ful of cloves, and a tea-spoonful of mace, all measured 
after they are ground. Pour over all two quarts of 
vinegar, and simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour, when the tomatoes should look clear and be 
ready to put away in jars, 





| should be avoided. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANNivVexnsany, Mary Brown, Brepir, Inqvrerr, ann 
MANY Orneus.—You will flud questions concerning 
cards, weddings, introductions, aud all points of social 
etiquette fully answered in Manners and Social Usagea, 
which wiil be mailed to you by Harper & Brothers on 
receipt of $1. 

At present lace shawls are most worn as ex- 
tra wraps, and not for dress. 

May.— You are amply well provided with dresses, ex- 
cept that you should have either a flannel, Cheviot, or 
bison-cloth mountain dress, suitable also for travelling, 
and made in the simplest manner by design Fig. 2, 
on first page of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVIL Soak your 
corns in hot water and Castile soap, and shave them 
carefully with a very sharp knife. 

H. C. T.—Your suggestions about the black and 
white striped silk are good; or you might use jetted 
net or else French net to cover plain silk forthe basque 
and front of the skirt. One of the best models for 
black cashmere is the camel’s-hair dress illustrated on 
page 157 of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVII. You can easily 
make the hair pad bustle, or have your dres*maker do 
it, and add cross steels below, as they are much more 
graceful than any separate bustle can be. 

L. R. P.—Your changeable taffeta will be handsome 
for church and street under a black lace over-dress and 
flounces, or made up as a pleated skirt with brown or 
gray cashmere for the basque and over-skirt. 

Exizanetun S.—In addressing a gentleman, whether 
on intimate terms or not, always begin your letter 
“Dear Mr. 8 ” * My dear Mr. S ” is too inti- 
mate. “ Mr, S——” should only be your address to a 
very formal letter, and even then it is scarcely proper. 

One wo wou» Learn.—Put your tomatoes, stew- 
ed fruit, etc., on the plate from which you are eating. 
Goblets should be placed right side up. 
to be cut, ask the waiter for a knife; 
self with your fingers, but there should always be a 
fork on the plate. If your residence is inconvenient 
to your friends, call often on them when in the city. 

ContinentaL.—lIf you are tostay an hour for an even- 
ing visit, remove your wraps; if not, it is proper, for a 
morning call or a business call, to sit with them on. 

Ava.—A divorced woman takes the name of her 
parents, with the prefix of Mrs. 

A Reaper.—You can address your employer as “ Mr. 
Peabody : Dear Sir,” or you can say, ** Miss Brown pre- 
sents her compliments to Mr. Peabody, aud begs to 
know if he will,” etc., etc. 

8. J. B.—Ice-cream, coffee, and cake are quite prop- 
er and sufficient for a smal! party. 

Marevueuite.—A young lady must always introduce 
herself as ‘* Miss Smith,” or ** Miss Mary Smith”; nev- 
er without the “* Miss” nor should she ever enter a doc- 
tor’s office without knocking. As for feathers and 
flowers, they will be both used on summer hats. 

Twenty.—A grenadine over silk would be a pretty 
costume for summer, and can be made as dressy as you 
like. A black Jersey is very stylish if covered with 
beads, but very heavy. Crystal bead trimming is very 
much in favor. A white or pale pearl-colored nuns’ 
veiling with embroidery would go well with your au- 
burn hair. Your seal brawn plush skirt had better 
wait until next winter 

A Sussoaier..—Of course a person who is natural- 
ized in the United States relinquishes citizenship in his 
own country. You can readily learn the steps necessary 
for naturalization, which we have not space to give 
here, from other sources. There are public swimming 
baths in New York. We do not give the addresses of 
private schools, nor do we kuow whether there are any 
like those you mention. 

A Reapen.—The mere fact that a word is found in 
the dictionary does not authorize its use in elegant 
composition 





If cheese is 
if not, help your- 





Obsolete words, save in rare instances, 
The prefixes you meution can not 
be considered as words. 

*. A. M.—We should not venture to prescribe a regi- 
men, hor to recommend special doctors, Best consult 
your family physiciar 

Inquiner.—Find designs for your figured muslin 
ou the first page of ar No. 6, Vol. XVIL Make 
Jersey suiting in the tailor styles. Embroidered alba- 
tross will be worn again. Get cream or brown embroid- 
ered veiling, and make by design ou page 220 of Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. XVII 

Bertua C. A.—-Muslin is preferable to satteen for a 
cool summer dress. For designs read reply just given 
* Inquirer.” 

8. L. R.—We have not the pattern you want. 

Sunsoriser.—White bishop’s lawn, or else cream 
white foulard, or light pink or blue cashmere, will be 
pretty for a morning sacque, trimmed with Oriental 
lace raffles, and a collar, cuffs, and buttons of dark 
velvet. Checked or blocked surah silk of black with 
white will be pretty for a pleated skirt with the over- 
dress of your black silk. 

Constant Reaper.—A glossy taffeta silk, or one of 
the dark checked Louisines, or a pongee, will make a 
nice travelling dzess for the summer months. A long 
cloak of English Cheviot is the best travelling wrap. 
The embroidery is done on the material of which the 
sacque is made. 

A. B. C.—We can not undertake to advise you about 
the reliability of any advertised nostrums. 

W. P. J.—It is a matter of choice whether or not 
ushers wear gloves. 

Mus. H. W.—Get some velvet-figured silk to combine 
with your bronze silk by the second design on page 
188 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVIL Gray and black Chev- 
iot made by the first design on that page will be 
handsome for a summer cloth suit. Wear white lisse 
pleatings, and leave off the crape veil. A capote of 
the bronze silk will be stylish. 

Catsraw.—A black, blue, or brown diagonal cloth 
frock-coat in double-breasted Prince Albert style, with 
vest to match, and brown or gray trousers, without 
gloves, is the suit for a morning wedding, and also for 
afternoon. 

Eva.—French gray velvet will look well with your 
heliotrope poplin, or else checked silk that has velvet 
blocks the color of your sample. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 16 and 17, Vol. X VIL. 

S. A. J.—Read reply above to “* Catspaw.” 

Mus. E. C. O.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. XVII. 

B. M. F.—Get cream white kid gloves for the bride 
and groom. 

Mus. K. B. H.—Hoop skirts are not worn here, but 
very large bustles are made inside dress skirts. Satin 
Rhadames is pronounced in two syllables, Rha-dame. 

Aveustus M.—You will want seven or eight yards 
of double-width cloth for a suit. About twenty yards 
of silk are required by modistes for a dress, independent 
of the foundation skirt. The veiling dress will be in 
good taste. We can not give you an estimate of what 
your dresses should cost. 

Farruru. Reaper.—You can wear dresses like both 
of your samples, also dull jet, lace, and chenille. The 
onyx jewelry i* appropriate. Wear undressed kid 
rloves, and uss kid boots instead of patent - leather. 
The drap d’été soose wrap is suitable. Have a silk or 
a fine Engiish straw bonnet trimmed with China crape 
—not the objectionable English crape; dispense with 
the latter altogether. Use the Fedora lisse puff tor 
the neck, also white lisse frills, or part black and part 
white. Byron collars and. cuffs of white organdy are 
liked also. Gentlemen wear silk hats. 

E. L. P.—Get brown bison-cloth made in tailor style 
for a summer travelling suit. 

Rvsy.--Do not hem a bride's tulle veil. The entire 
sleeve may be made of the embroidery, or the under 
part may he of the dress material. Any large store 
here will furnish you springs for your dress skirt. Use 
whiting to get the tarnish off silver. The word “ pre- 
sent” is not now used on envelopes. 

L. L. ¥Y.—A dress of French lace with China crape is 
better for you made like those described in Bazar No. 
16, Vol. XVII. Read about white muslin dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIL 
White linen lawn without color will be pretty for your 
wrapper, while you might have sprigged or clover-leag 
muslin for your dress, with scalloped flounces of the 
same muslin; embroidered all-white nuns’ veiling is 
also suitable for you; the white India silks and China 
































crapes make beantiful dresses. You are well provided 
} already with musliu dresses, 
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‘TWIXT MAY AND 
} ERE let us rest and sing, 
While the warm breezes blow 
O’er sun-lit pastures gay with all the flowers of spring, 
Where dappled herds all day a-grazing go, 
Or lie in shadow where the boughs hang low. 


JUNE. 


The year is in its prime, 
No charm is overblown. 

Ah, prithee stay thy sands, thy golden sands, old Time! 
Paxs on to other lands, till our young birds are fown ; 
Leave us and joy a little while alone. 


What does thy haste avail 


When all for once goes well? 
Old traitor, thon canst creep as slow ae any snail 
If a poor heart doth weep, or passing bell 


Ring, for some vanished hope, the funeral knell. 


Grant us a brief delay, 
Now, when our souls are fain 

With longing as we drink the summer hours away, 
And, dreaming on the brink of heart-sweet pain, 
Ponder the cuckoo’s liquid low refrain. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 
By CHARLES READE, 


Avtuor or “Harp Casu,” “ Por Yourserr is His 
Piaor,” “Ir’s Never Too Late to Menp,” 
* Grirritua Gaunt,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A WOMAN OUTWITS TWO MEN. 


as H, Mary, what can I say! [ was simply 

mad—stung into fury by that foul-mouthed 
ruffian. Mary, I am deeply sorry, and thoroughly 
ashamed of my violence and my cruelty, and [ 
implore you to think of the very many happy 
years we have spent together without an angry 
word—not that you ever deserved one. Let us 
silence all comments; return to me as the head 
of my house and the heiress of my fortune; you 
will bind Mr. Hope to me still more strongly ; he 
shall be my partner, and he will not be so selfish 
as to ruin your future.” 

“ Ay,” said Hope, “that’s the same specious 
argument you tempted me with twelve years ago. 
But she was a helpless child then; she is a wo- 
man now, and can decide for herself. As for 
me, I will not be your partner. I have a small 
royalty on your coal, and that is enough for me; 
but Grace ‘shall do as she pleases. My child, 
will you go to the brilliant future that his wealth 
can secure you, or share my modest independence, 
which will need all my love to brighten it? Think 
before you answer; your own future life depends 
upon yourself.” 

With this he turned his back and walked for 
some distance very stoutly, then leaned upon the 
palings with his back toward Grace; but even a 
back can speak, and the young lady looked at 
him and her eyes filled; then she turned them 
toward Bartley, and those clear eyes dried as if 
the fire in the heart had scorched them, 

“In the first place, sir,” said she, with a cold 
and cutting voice, very unusual to her, “my name 
is not Mary, it is Grace; and be assured of this, 
if there was not another roof in all the world to 
slielter me, if I was helpless, friendless, and fa- 
therless, I would die in the nearest diteh rather 
than set my foot in the house from which I was 
thrust out with shame and insult such as no lady 
ever yet forgave. But, thank Heaven, I am not 
at your mercy at all. He to whom nature has 
drawn me all these years is my father— Oh, 
papa, come to me; is it for you te stand aloof? 
It is into your hands, with all the trust and love 
you have earned so well from your poor Grace, I 
give my love, my veneration, and my heart and 
soul forever.” Then she flung herself panting 
on his bosom, and he cried over her. The next 
moment he led her to the house, where he made 
her promise to repose now after this fresh trial ; 
and, indeed, he would have followed her, but 
Bartley implored him so piteously for the sake 
of old times not to refuse him one word more, 
that he relented so far as to come out to him, 
though he felt it was a waste of time. 

He said, “ Mr. Bartley, it’s no use; nothing can 
undo this morning’s work ; our paths lie apart. 
From something Walter Clifford let fall one day, 
I suspect he is the person you robbed, and in- 
duced me to rob, of a large fortune.” 

“Well, what is he to you? Have pity upon 
me; be silent, and name your own price,” 

“Wrong Walter Clifford with my eyes open ? 
He is the last man in the world that I would 
wrong in money matters. I have got a stern ac- 
count against him, and I will begin it by speak- 
ing the truth and giving him back his own.” 

Here the interview was interrupted by an hon- 
est miner, one Jim Perkins. He came in hur- 
riedly, and, like people of that class, thrust every- 
body else’s business out of his way. “ You are 
wanted at the mine, Mr. Hope. The shoring of 
the old works is giving way, and there’s a deal 
of water collecting in another part.” 

“Pll come at once,” said Hope; “the men’s 
lives must not be endangered. Have the cage 
ready.” Jim walked away. 

Hope turned to Bartley. 

* Pray understand, Mr. Bartley, that this is my 
last visit to your mine.” 

“One moment, Hope,” cried Bartley, in despair. 
“We have been friends so long, surely you owe 
me something.” 

“JT do.” 

“Well, then, I'll make you rich for life if you 
will but let Mary return to me and only just 
be silent; speak neither for me nor against me: 
surely that is not much for an old friend to ask. 
What is your answer?” 

“That I will speak the truth, and keep my 
conscience and my child.” 

This answer literally crushed Bartley. His very 
knees knocked together; he leaned against the 
palings sick at heart. He saw that Colonel Clif- 
ford would extort not only Walter’s legacy, but 
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what the lawyers call the mesne profits, that is 
to say, the interest and the various proceeds from 
the fraud during fourteen years, 

Whilst he was in this condition of bodily col- 
lapse and mental horror, a cold, cynical voice 
dropped icicles, so to speak, into his ear. 

“In a fix, governor,eh? The girl won’t come 
back, and Hope won't hold his tongue.” 


Bartley looked round in amazement, and saw 
the cadaverous face and diabolical sneer of Leon- 
ard Monckton. Fourteen years and evil pas- 
sions had furrowed that bloodless cheek; but 
there was no mistaking the man. It was a sur- 
prise to Bartley to see him there, and be spoken 
to by a knave who had tried to rob him; but he 
was too full of his immediate trouble to think 
much of minor things. 

“What do you know about it?” said he, 
roughly. 

“Tl tell you,” said Monckton, coolly. 

He then walked in a most leisurely way to the 
gate that led into the meadow, whose eastern 
boundary was Hope’s quickset hedge, and he 
came in the same leisurely way up to Mr. Bart- 
ley, and leaned his back, with his hands behind 
him, with perfect effrontery, against the palings. 

“T know all,” said he. “I overheard you in 
your office fourteen years ago, when you changed 
children with Hope.” 

Bartley uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“ And I’ve been hovering about here all day, 
and watched the little game, and now I am fly, 
and no mistake.” 

Bartley threw up his hands in dismay. 
it’s all over; I am doubly ruined. 
to silence you both.” 

“Don’t speak so loud, governor.” 

“Why not?” said Bartley; “others will, if I 
don’t.” He lowered his voice for all that, and 
wondered what was coming. 

“ Listen to me,” said Monckton, exchanging his 
cynical manner for a quiet and weighty one. 

Bartley began to wonder and look at him with 
a sort of awe. The words now dropped out of 
Monckton’s thin lips as if they were chips of 
granite, so full of meaning was every syllable; 
and Bartley felt it. 

“Tt’s not so bad as it looks. There are. only 
two men that know you are a felon.” 

Bartley winced visibly. 

“Now one of those men is to be bought”— 
Bartley lifted his head with a faint gleam of hope 
at that—“ and the other—has gone—down a coal 
mine.” 

“What good will that do me?” 

The villain paused, and looked Bartley in the 
face. 

“That depends. Suppose you were to offer 
me what you offered Hope, and suppose Hope— 
was never—to come up—again.” 

* No such luck,” said Bartley, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. 

“ Luck ?” said Monckton, eontemptuously ; “ we 
make our own hick. Do you see that vagabond 
lying under the tree? That’s Ben Burnley.” 

“Ah!” said Bartley; “the ruffian Hope dis- 
charged.” 

“The same, and a man that is burning to be 
revenged on him. He’s your luck, Mr, Bartley. I 
know the man, and what he has done in a mine 
before to-day.” 

Then he drew near to Bartley’s ear, and hissed 
into it these fearful words : 

“Send him down the mine; promise him five 
hundred: pounds—if William Hope—never comes 
up again—and William Hope never will.” 

Bartley drew back aghast. ‘ Assassination !” 
he cried; and by a generous impulse of horror 
he half- fled from the tempter. But Monckton 
followed ‘him up, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Hush,” said he; “you are getting too near 
that window, and it is open. Let me see there’s 
nobody inside.” 

He looked in. There was nobody. Grace was 
upstairs, but it did so: happen that she came into 
the room soon after. 

“ Nothing of the kind, Accident. Accidents 
will happen in mines, and talking of luck, this 
mine was declared dangerous this very-day.” 

“No, no!” groaned Bartley, trembling in every 
limb. “It’s a horrible crime; I dare not risk it.” 

“Tt is but a risk. The alternative is certain. 
You will be indicted for fraud by the Cliffords.” 

Bartley groaned. 

“They'll live in your home, they'll revel in 
your money, while you wear a cropped head— 
and a convict dress—in a stone cell at Portland.” 

“No, never!” screamed Bartley. “Man, man, 
you are tempting me to my perditior.” 

“Tam saving you. Just consider—where is 
the risk? It is only an accident, and who will 
suspect you? Men don’t ruin their own. mines, 
Here, just let me call him.” 

Bartley made a faint gesture to forbid it, but 
Monckton pretended to take that as an assent. 

“Hy, Ben,” he cried, “ come hete.” 

“No, no!” cried Bartley ; “Tl have nothing to 
do with him.” 

“Well,” said Monckton, “then don’t, but hear 
what he has got to say; he'll tell you how easily 
accidents happen in a mine.” 

Then Burnley came in, but stood at some dis- 
tance. Bartley tarned his back upon them both, 
and edged away from them a little; but Monck- 
ton stood between the two men, determined to 
bring them together. 

“Ben,” said he, “Mr. Bartley takes. you on 
again at my request; no thanks to Mr. Hope.” 

“No, curse him; I know that.” 

“Talking of that, Ben, how was it that you 
got rid of that troublesome overseer in the Welsh 
colliery ?” 

Ben started and looked aghast for a moment, 
but soon recovered himself, and told his tale of 
blood, with a strange mixture of satisfaction and 
awe, washing his hands in the air nervously all 
the time. 


“Then 
I can not hope 





“Well, you see, sir, we put some gun-cotton 
in a small canister, with a fuse cut to last fowr 
minutes, and hid it in one of the old workings 
the men had left; then they telt t? overseer they 
thowt t? water was coming in by quickly. He 
got there just in time; and what with t’ explo- 
sion, fire-damp, and fallen coal, we never saw t’ 
overseer again.” 

“Dear me!” said Monckton ; “and Mr. Hope 
has gone down the mine expressly to inspect old 
workings. Is it not a strange coincidence? Now, 
if such an accident was to befall Mr. Hope, it’s 
my belief Mr. Bartley would give you five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

Bartley made no reply; the perspiration was 
pouring down his face, and he looked a picture 
of abject guilt and terror. 

Monckton looked at him, and decided for him. 
He went softly, like a cat, to Ben Burnley, and 
said, “If an accident does occur, and that man 
never comes up again, you are to have five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“Five hundred pounds!” shouted Ben. “T'll 
do t’ job. Nay, nay, but,” said he—and his coun- 
tenance fell—* they will not let me go down the 
mine.” 

The diabolical agent went cat-like to Bartley. 

“Please give me a written order to let this 
man go to work again in the mine.” 

Bartley trembled and hesitated, but at last took 
out his pocket-book, and wrote on a leaf: 


“Take Burnley on again. R. Bartiey.” 


Whilst writing it his hand shook, and when it 
was written he would not tear it out. He panted 
and quivered, and was as pale as ashes, and said, 
“No, no, it’s a death-warrant; I can not;” and 
his trembling hand tried to convey the note-book 
back to his pocket, but it fell from his shaking 
fingers, and Monckton took it up, and quietly 
tore the leaf out, and took it across to Burnley, 
in spite of a feeble gesture the struggling wretch 
made to detain him. He gave Ben the paper, 
and whispered, “Be off, before he changes his 
mind.” 

“ You'll hear of an accident in the mine before 
the day’ over,” said Burnley; and he went off 
without a grain of remorse under the double 
stimulus of revenge and lucre. 

“He'll do it,” cried Monckton, triumphantly, 
“and Hope will end his days in the Bartley 
mine.” 


These words were hardly out of his lips when 
Grace Hope walked out of the house, pale, and 
with her eyes gleaming, and walked rapidly past 
them. She had nothing on her head but a white 
handkerchief that was tied under her chin. Her 
appearance and her manner struck the conspira- 
tors with terror. Bartley stood aghast, but the 
more vesolute villain sejzed her as she passed 
him. She was not a bit frightened at that, but 
utterly amazed. It was a public road. 

“How dare you touch me, you villain!” she 
cried. “Let me go, Ah, I shall know you 
again, with your face like a corpse and your 
villainous eyes. Let me go, or I'll have you 
hung.” 

“Where are you going ?” said Bartley, trem- 
bling, 

“Tp my father.” 

“He is not your father; it is a conspiracy. 
You must come home with me.” 

“ Never!” cried Grace, and by a sudden and 
violent effort she flung Monckton off. 

But Bartley, mad with terror, seized her that 
moment, and gave Monckton time to recover and 
seize her again by the arm. 

“You are not of age,” cried Bartley; “you are 
under my authority,and you shall come home 
with me.” 

“No, no!” cried Grace. 
der! help!” 

She screamed and struggled so violently that 
with all their efforts they could hardly hold her. 
Then the devil Monckton began to ery louder 
still. “She’s mad, she’s mad; help! to secure 
amad woman.” This terrified Grace Hope. She 
had read of the villainies that had been done un- 
der cover of that accusation, which, indeed, has 
too often prevented honest men from interfering 
with deeds of lawless violence. . But she had all 
her wits about her, woman’s wit included, She 
let them drag her past the cottage door. Then 
she cried out with delight, “ Ah! here is my fa- 
ther.” They followed the direction of her eye, 
and relaxed their grasp. Instantly she drew her 
hands vigorously downward, got clear of them, 
gave them each a furious push that sent them fly- 
ing forward, then darted back through the open 
door, closed it, and bolted it inside just as Monck- 
ton, recovering himself, quickly dashed furiously 

inst it—in vain. 

The quick-witted villain saw the pressing dan- 
ger ina moment, “To the back door, or we are 
lost!” he yelled. Bartley dashed round to that 
door with a cry of dismay, 

But Grace was before him just half a minute. 
She ran through the house, 

Alas! the infernal door was secure. The wo- 
man had locked it when she went out. Grace 
came flying back to the front, and drew the bolt 
softly. But as she did so she heard a hammer- 
ing, and found the door was fast. . Unluckily 
Hope's tool basket was on the window-ledge, and 
Monckton drove a heavy nail obliquely through 
the bottom of the door, and it was immovable. 
Then Grace slipped with catlike step to the win- 


“Help! help! mur- 


dow, and had her hand on the sill to vault clean ° 


out into the road; she was perfectly capable, it 
being one of her calisthenic exercises. * But here 
again her watchful enemy encountered lier.” He 
raised his hammer as if to strike hér hand— 
though perhaps he might not have gone that 
length—but she was a woman, and drew back at 
that cruel gesture. Instantly he closed the out- 


side shutters; he didn’t trouble about the win- 
dow, but these outside shutters he proceeded to 
nail up; and, as the trap was now complete, he 





took his time, and by a natural reaction from his 
fears, he permitted himself to exult a little. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hope, for the use of your 
tools.” (Rat-tat.) ‘There, my little bird, you’re 
caged.” (Rat-tat-tat.) “Did you really think” 
(rat-tut) “ two men” (rat-tat-tat) “ were to be beat- 
en by one women ?” 

The prisoner thus secured, he drew aside with 
justifiable pride to admire his work. This ac- 
tion enabled him to see the side of the cottage he 
had secured so cleverly in front and behind, and 
there was Grace Hope coming down from her 
bedroom window. She had tied two crimson ¢cur- 
tains together by a useful knot, which is called at 
sea a fisherman’s bend; fastened one end to the 
bed or something, and she was coming down this 
extemporized rope hand over hand alternately 
with as much ease and grace as if she was walk- 
ing down marble steps, Monckton flung his arm 
and body wildly over the paling, and grabbed her 
with his finger-ends. She gave a spang with her 
heels against the wall, and took a bold leap away 
from him into a tulip bed ten feet distant at 
least. He yeiled to Bartley, “To the garden,” and 
not losing a moment, flung his leg over the pal- 
ing to catch her with Bartley’s help in this new 
trap. Grace dashed off without a moment’s hesi- 
tation at the quickset hedge. She did not run 
up to it and hesitate, like a woman, for it was not 
to be wriggled through ; she went at it with the 
momentum and impetus of a race-horse, and 
through it as if it was made of blotting-paper, 
leaving a wonderfully small hole, but some shreds 
of her dress, and across the meadow at a pace 
that neither Bartley nor Monckton, men past their 
prime, could hope to rival even if she had not got 
the start. They gazed aghast at one another; at 
the premises so suddenly emptied as if by magic ; 
at the crimson curtain floating like a banner, 
and glowing beautifully amongst the green creep- 
ers; and at that flying figure, with her hair that 
glittered fi in the sun, and streamed horizontal in 
the wind with her velocity; flying to the mine to 
save William Hope, and give these baffled con- 
spirators a life of penal servitude. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PICTURE-FRAMES. 


OT long since I was visiting a young relative 
who had, by the course of circumstances, 
become the head of a fine large country home, 
but which was in many respects too old-fashioned 
to suit modern ideas. With the iconoclastic taste 
of the young, the girl immediately set to work 
to remodel many things, and by her vigorous ef- 
forts the house began to look more like those of 
her stylish neighbors. One rainy day, when the 
state of the roads alike prevented our going out 
or any one coming in, when even the mail and 
the daily paper were delayed, we walked around 
the rooms and through the halls trying to see 
what improvement next should be-attempted. 

“ Now these really distress me,” exclaimed An- 
nie. “ Look at those pictures ; they are all good ; 
some are even beyond the average ; there are two 
or three fine portraits, and some very pretty land- 
scapes—all worthy, I am sure, of better frames 
than those old battered relics ‘of antiquity. 
What shall I do with them ?” 

“ Can not we contrive some way of remodelling 
them ?” I replied. 

‘*Oh, if we only could do so, then our rooms 
would be adorned, instead of having these shab- 
by frames to belittle them,” was Annie’s an- 
swer. 

So we set to work with our wits and our fin- 
gers, and the results were so satisfactory that it 
seems worth while to let others into our secrets, 
only premising that it took more than one rainy 
day, and sunny one too, to complete our projects, 
and that, like most objects worth attaining, we 
did not mind a failure at first, but. persevered 
until we succeeded, and the results justified our 
efforts. 

The first bad cases that came under our notice 
were Oval portrait frames: of course we re- 
moved the pictures first. They were not very 
large or cumbersome, but the same treatment 
would do equally well for a large frame as a 
small one. 

They were well cleaned off with a feather dust- 
er and a soft rag before anything else could be 
done with them; but as they had originally been 
gilded they could not, of course, be wet with water. 
Next we made u thin glue by dissolving white glue 
in hot water to the consistence of ordinary paste. 
Then with a soft flat brush, such as is used for 
varnishing, every part of the face of the frame 
was washed over with the glue as hot as it could 
be put on. Before it had time to cool we shook 
grains of rice and coarse hominy thickly over it, 
and left it to dry thoroughly before touching it. 
Impatient as we were to finish it, we had to leave 
it until'the next day before. doing so, in order to 
allow it to-become quite hard. Then the grains 
that did not happen to adhere to the frame were 
gently ‘shaken off, and we had it all ready for 
gilding, which was done with the following prep- 
aration. 

Have on’hand one ounce of bronze powder— 
that called pale gold isthe best—and a bottle of 
white size. You can procure all these materials 
at any artists’ ergs establishment. You do 
not need to mix’ very mich’ at a time, for the 
bronze powder is avery fine dust, and a little 
goes a long way. -Atable‘spoonful, "for instance, 
of the bronze gold powder stirred thoroughly into 
enough of the sizing | to'make the whole the con- 
sistency of syrup*is iqtfite sufficient for a good- 
sized fr frame. ~ Now. withsa ae similar to the 
one used for the glue iaiy gild the entire 
frame, leaving no part unt ed, for of course 
it would not do for any of the little grains to ap- 
pear separate. When finished, the effect pro- 
duced is the same, with its rough appearance, as 


those so expensive and fashionable of late. Of 


course the sides and ends of the frame must be 
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touched up with the gilding, but they do not need 
the glue. Tapioca and sago are nice to use if 
rice and coarse hominy are not at hand, or even 
with them they look well. 

Thus emboldened by success on one point, we 
went on to examine some more of our stock that 
needed renovating. An idea struck me. There 
were three of different sizes, but alike in shape 
and finish, made out of walnut or some common 
wood. These were carefully set one upon anoth- 
er, like a set of steps, being particular that all 
three came out even on the outer edge, not on the 
one nearest the picture. The largest one formed 
the lowest, the second in size was laid on the top 
of that, only about half an inch or an inch back, 
and the one forming the third and last step was 
placed still further hack, but exactly the same dis- 
tance as the other from the centre. As they had 
been originally thin and light, they appeared, ar- 
ranged in this manner, to make one solid carved 
frame, and when all had been properly set in 
position with a little glue, the frame was turned 
over on its face, and seeured with screws at the 
four corners of the back, with one between on 
each side, thus fastening the three pieces tightly 
together ; but great care had to be taken that the 
outside, or front of the frame, was not split by the 
screws, which must not be visible, although they 
must penetrate far enough to be secure. If the 
wood is of a hard kind, nails will do instead of 
screws. This frame is now ready to gild with 
the same gold paint as that used on the other, or 
else to be stained with gum-shellac dissolved in 
alcohol, and then oiled with boiled linseed-oil in 
imitation of black walnut. 

Annie now brought forth from our pile another 
quite different frame, with the exclamation, “ We 
surely can do nothing with that! it is really past 
repairing.” It had once been gilt, but it was 
so cracked at every corner, and so narrow, that 
we concluded it was not worth the trouble of 
beautifying as we had done the first. So, after 
examining it critically, I suggested that a cover- 
ing of plush or velvet might hide its deficiencies. 
“No,” replied Annie, who had a sailor brother, 
and therefore was handy about ropes and knots ; 
“wait until I come back.” She returned pres- 
ently with a yard or two of the clothes-line, and 
proceeded very deftly to tie sundry knots in it, 
having previously measured the dimensions of 
the frame very accurately with a tape measure. 
Having finished her knots, she laid this rope 
over the frame, being careful that each knot 
came exactly at a corner. The last one was 
most difficult to arrange, as the ends of the rope 
had to be hidden, but we cut them close, wound 
thread around them to prevent untwisting, and 
turned them under the knot, securing them for 
the time being with a little glue. In order to 
fasten the rope in place, glue was also set under 
here and there so as not to show on the outside, 
then nails were driven at the four corners so 
as to secure the knots in place, which also in 
their turn served to hide the nails. When all 
these preliminaries were accomplished, we gilded 
that too all over, and the effect was surprising. 

We found that, on account of using three of 
our frames to make one, some of our prettiest 
prints were left frameless, so we had to devise 
something for them. Happening to walk as far 
as the barn one afternoon, where the carpenter 
was making some improvements, we descried a 
heap of rough laths. “The very thing!” I re- 
marked to Annie. ‘Measure your pictures, pick 
out the roughest pieces of lath you can find—for 
the rougher the better for our purpose—then get 
the carpenter to cut them in proper lengths.” 
These we fastened together with glue and brads at 
the four corners, and afterward covered them all 
over with a coating of the liquid gold. They pre- 
sented, when finished, a rough, gilded appearance 
which would not do discredit to any picture. The 
gilding effectually concealed the brads and glue 
and the homeliness of the original material. So, 
with some ingenuity and contrivance, with small 
outlay, one can devise frames which when com- 
pleted are as artistic and handsome as any one 
would desire. 

There is one kind of frame now in vogue which 
is first covered with silk or velvet, then painted 
in some device, as a spray of flowers or bunch of 
grasses and ferns so arranged as to appear to fall 
gracefully from the frame over the picture or 
mirror itself which it is intended to frame. This 
idea might well have been suggested by the wild 
vines, clematis or bittersweet, drooping from a 
tree and swaying over a stream; and the beauty 
of both picture and frame is much enhanced 
thereby, as they both, as it were, appear to glide 
into each other. 

For one who has a fancy for collecting shells, 
or who lives by the sea-side, where they are easi- 
ly procured, a simple, pretty frame may be made 
by using them for covering up some old frame 
instead of rice or hominy, they may be gilded or 
not, according to fancy. They will set easily 
on the hot glue, and can be arranged in stars, or 
roses, or any device, according to the size and 
shape of the shells. 

The brass beaten work now so fashionable, and 
which resembles antique repoussé, is very service- 
able for frames, although, being quite a work 
of art in itself, it should only be used for en- 
gravings, and those of a very decided outline, 
rather striking than soft. RuStic frames are now 
out of date, but for young people and those who 
like to try their skill in everything, it may be 
as well to hint that quite pretty fancy frames 
of that description can be made from the wood 
of the sweet-gum tree tacked on to an old frame 
with brads, and then varnished over. The bark 
of the sweet-gum tree is very peculiar, being so 
rough as to resemble carved wood-work, so it can 
be easily laid on in imitation of what is most in 
vogue at present in the way of carved wooden 
frames, and the effect will be similar. The col- 
or, too—a rich dark brown—is very suitable for a 
frame. 

Painted frames can be improved somewhat aft- 





er the fashion with which Turner used the brush, 
dashing on the colors fearlessly, regardless of 
shading or toning down. As if the painter (art- 
ist he could hardly be called) should seize a brush, 
dip it into a pot of either blue or red paint, and 
dab on the colors, sometimes softly, sometimes 
heavily, then let them all run into one another, 
producing a somewhat mottled appearance—mar- 
bled, you might say. It is odd, but there are 
those who like odd effects, and such painted 
frames certainly brighten up a room. 

In all these various sorts of frames, except the 
hammered brass-work, the expense of ornamenta- 
tion is very trifling, and the frame itself may be 
either, like Annie’s, some old family friend that 
needs rejuvenating, or fashioned out of plain pine 
boards by one of your amateur carpenters who 
are so handy in a house, or else by the first car- 
penter you can find who is not “too busy” to take 
a job, 

When by all these various devices we had dis- 
posed of Annie’s whole array of frames, no mat- 
ter how shabby, and in their renovated aspect 
they had again taken their places in the rooms, 
they really lent a charm to the whole place, and 
well paid us for the trouble we had taken. 

We had managed, in diverting ourselves, to res- 
cue from the garret and the fire what were inevi- 
tably doomed, and thereby added to the attract- 
iveness of the home. In following out these 
few practical directions and hints any lady may 
mount her own drawings and paintings or those 
of friends in a charming and satisfactory man- 
ner, so as to be placed where they can be seen 
and appreciated, instead of hidden away in port- 
folios ; and all such pictures—indeed, all pictures 
—are the prettier for being suitably framed, just 
as a pretty girl might be beautiful without a be- 
coming dress, but with it her attractions are con- 
fessedly enhanced. 








MRS. MILLS’S SPRING SUIT. 

By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
. OW,” said Mrs. Mills, as she took her semi- 

annual dividend from the envelope— 
“now I will bave a spring suit; it’s high time, 
too, and I mean to have it made by Furbelow. 
Once in my life I want a dress that will fit like a 
glove and look stylish. I’m dead tired of being 
dowdy, and running about in ready-made gowns 
that hang on me like a bag, and ravel apart if 
one looks at them. I think I will havea gray 
Henrietta-cloth and gray velvet. I saw one at an 
‘opening’ that was too lovely for anything—but 
a wedding. I’m so sick of black cashmere and 
black silk; it seems to me I’ve never worn any- 
thing else. To be sure, black is more economical ; 
your next neighbor can’t be certain whether you 
had your black gown this spring or last, and it’s 
becoming and lady-like. I shouldn’t care to have 
Mrs. Brown say, ‘There goes Mrs. Mills in her 
everlasting gray gown ; when shall we see the last 
of it? Perhaps I should get to be known as 
the woman in gray; and then gray spots so easi- 
ly, and benzine isn’t all that fancy painted it. 
To be sure, it would dye—and shrink. Brown is 
a durable color, and not so pretentious. I could 
never wear a gray gown except on féte days; still 
that gray gown has haunted my imagination’; it’s 
like a poem, like the first sight of the silver cat- 
kins, the first sound of the robin. However, I'll 
go in to town, and get patterns, and see Furbelow.” 

So Mrs. Mills went in to town, and obtained 
patterns at the best shop; patterns of velvet, of 
Henrietta-cloth, of cashmere, of armure, of bou- 
rette, of bison-cloth and what not; patterns of 
gray, of London smoke, of ashes of roses, of clo- 
ver red. Then she proceeded to Furbelow’s, and 
looked at fashion plates, and asked questions, 
“Here’s a gray we have just finished for Mrs. 
Hyson, of Mount Vernon Street; it’s thought to 
be very chic,” said the assistant. ‘“ Our price 
for making is forty-five dollars only.” Mrs. Mills 
sighed. It was plain she could not have a gown 
made by Furbelow, fit her never so wisely, Her 
check was but for fifty dollars. When she reach- 
ed home with her patterns, in rather a pleasant 
frame of mind—for even the selection of patterns 
is a kind of shopping which exhilarates the fem- 
inine heart, more or less—she found Mrs. Arm. 
strong waiting for her. 

“You see,” explained Mrs. Armstrong, “we 
are getting up a testimonial for dear Mr. Glucose— 
his thirtieth anniversary—and we knew you would 
wish to add something; all of our best people 
have given. Miss Clapp gave fifty dollars ; nobody 
has given less than five except old Mrs. Blunt, and 
you know how stingy she is. She gave a dollar.” 

Mrs. Mills gave five dollars. ‘“ She couldn’t do 
less,” said Mrs. Armstrong afterward. “I was 
determined she shouldn’t get off with a dollar.” 

“That rather cuts into my spring suit,’’ said 
she ; “ but I can have it made without the velvet, 
I suppose.” 

She returned to her patterns next day, and 
meditated upon them: it was so hard to decide. 
If gray shouldn’t happen to become her. Brown 
wight look old-womanish. Black was the safer, 
of course. She consulted with her friends and 
with several of her feminine relatives. She made 
up her mind in favor of gray on Monday, and 
chose brown on Tuesday. She found her atten- 
tion wandering in church from the preacher's text 
to the parishioners’ toilettes. The woman who 
hesitates is lost, we are told, and Mrs. Mills was 
still debating the subject when a letter arrived 
from her dearest friend. 


“ You will be giad to hear” (she wrote) “ that 
my wedding day is set for the 29th. You must 
come and stop here. It will be a quiet affair, 
without mueh dress. Malcolm’s partner has sent 
me such a lovely necklace. In haste. 

“ NELLIE.” 

“That means a wedding present,” thought 
Mrs. Mills: “She gave me such a beautiful vinai- 
grette when I was married ; and ten dollars is all 





Ican spare. Well, I suppose I can get my gown 
for thirty-five, and have a dressmaker come to 
the house: that will be cheaper. Of course it 
won't fit like Furbelow’s.” And she went to 
look up a wedding present for ten dollars ; and 
as she couldn’t find anything for just ten dollars 
that suited the circumstances of her friend, and 
as she had the money in hand, she paid fifteen 
for the loveliest piece of bric-A-brac, that had 
just been marked down from twenty dollars. “I 
needn’t give so much for the material for my 
gown,” she reflected, as she counted her remain- 
ing ducats. 

“Have you decided about your spring suit 
yet?” asked a friend, later. “Is it to be gray 
or brown?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Mrs. Mills. “ I have 
been obliged to spend some of my money, and 
that makes it difficult to decide.” 

It was a few days afterward, when she had 
happened in at a neighbor's in the evening for a 
game at whist, that the conversation fell upon 
the Cincinnati sufferers. Everybody expressed 
great commiseration. “ Yes,” said Mr. Salem, one 
of the guests present, “ we are all very sorry, but 
it doesn’t keep us awake nights, and we don’t 
like to abridge our own material comforts for 
their sake; we are sorry in a poetical, immateri- 
al way. Now who of us would give our personal 
adornments for their benefit? I mean to pass 
round the hat, and see who is in earnest about 
this business. Here goes my seal ring, my in- 
taglio, for an example: it came from Rome, and 
was blessed by the Pope.” 

“And here go my ear-rings,” said a lady pre- 
sent: “I always disliked them.” 

“And here’s my locket,” cried the hostess: 
“lockets have gone out of fashion.” 

“T have no ornaments to give,” said Mrs. 
Mills. 

“You have a tiny gold chain around your neck, 
Mrs. Mills,” whispered her neighbor. “Do you 
wear it for a charm ?”’ 

“Mrs. Mills has charms enough without it,” 
said Mr. Langworthy, aside, at her elbow. 

“Hush!” returned Mrs. Mills. “I have my 
pocket-book. Perhaps ten dollars will answer 
quite as well: it is the smallest bill in it.” 

“Oh, give him the chain—he only asked for 
ornaments—and save your money,” advised a 
friend. 

But Mrs. Mills only replied with a flush, and 
threw in the ten-dollar bill, mentally calculating 
the shrinkage of her spring suit, perhaps. 

“Twenty dollars is rather a small amount for 
a spring suit,” she reflected, later. “ Let me see, 
ten yards at a dollar a yard—it’s no use to buy 
cheaper, for the elbows will be out in no time if 
I do; that leaves ten dollars for the dressmaker, 
linings, buttons, and extras. Tl ask how much 
Miss Slasher has a day.” 

“Three dollars a day is my price, madame,” 
reported Slasher; “ and I might have it done in 
three days, if you are in a hurry. I suppose you 
have a machine ?” 

a“ No.” 

“JT could bring mine, but that’s a dollar extra.” 

“And nothing left for linings and extras,” 
thought Mrs. Mills. “ I must give up Slasher too.” 
She went home lost in thought. Her spring suit 
was a problem which would have vexed Newton’s 
ingenuity to solve: the laws of gravitation were 
trifling in comparison : and while she worked over 
its solution an acquaintance who had seen bet- 
ter days rang her bell. 

“You can’t guess what I came for,” she said, 
coloring furiously, and unfolding a lace fichu.. 
“You know I got into debt when the children 
had the measles, and just now I want ten dollars 
desperately. Now here’s this fichu—what earth- 
ly good is it to me, a poor widow doing her own 
house-work ? I haven’t worn it for ten years. I 
see they’re coming in again, and I thought may- 
be_you could give me ten dollars for it, and not 
feel cheated.” 

“ But, Mrs. Knowles, it’s worth fifty at least. I 
couldn’t think of giving you ten dollars for it; it 
would be like.grinding the face of the poor. I'll 
lend you the money gladly. But why don’t you 
raffle it?” 

“T don’t want to publish my poverty, that’s 
all. I don’t mind an old friend like you know- 
ing it: it’s patent enough anyway. But when 
you raffle anything people always feel as if they 
were conferring an everlasting favor upon you, 
and those who don’t draw the prize think they’ve 
made you a present. I don’t care if it’s worth a 
fortune. I want ten dollars now more than I 
ever shall again.” 

“But I will lend it to you —I will give it to 
you. I have ten dollars that I don’t exactly 
know what to do with. Do let me have the rare 
happiness of making a present.” 

“No: let me pawn the fichu to you—that’s a 
dear !—and maybe I'll be able to redeem it some 
day; and if I can’t, maybe you'll be able to pay 
me what you think it’s worth. Now is it a bar- 
gain?” 

And Mrs. Knowles went home with her money, 
and Mrs, Mills laid the fichu in the drawer and 
counted her change. “Well, I must have a 
gown,” she said; and before the remaining ten 
dollars should melt away she went out and 
bought ten yards of black bunting. 

“A black gown is always safe, especially for a 
widow,” she thought, and she purchased the last 
Bazar pattern, and hired a sewing machine for a 
week, And while she puzzled over the paper 
pattern, Mr. Langworthy dropped in. Before she 
matried, Mr. Langworthy had been a lover of 
Mrs. Mills’s, and there had been a lovers’ quar- 
rel, and Mr. Mills had stepped into the breach he 
had helped to make. All that had happened 
years ago—Mrs, Mills would have told you, when 
she was very young and foolish. 

“Dressmaking, eh?” said Mr, Langworthy. 
“Why is this thus ?” 

“T don’t know why I can’t make a gown as 
well as Furbelow.” 
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“Ts this the gray cashmere and velvet with 
which you were to astonish the natives ?” 

“The very same.” 

“You should not give five dollars to Mr. Glu- 
cose, nor fifteen for Miss Neilie’s wedding gift, nor 
ten to Mrs. Knowles, nor ten to the Cincinnati—” 

“How did you know, Mr. Langworthy ?” 

“Mrs. Armstrong told me of the first indiscre- 
tion, I assisted you to select the wedding pre- 
sent, Mrs. Knowles confided in me, and I saw 
the ten dollars drop into Mr. Salem’s hat for Cin- 
cinnati. Let me ask, by-the-way, why you didn’t 
put in the necklace you wore that night. Was it 
because you had forgiven the donor, and loved 
the gift for his sake ?” 

“* Perhaps so,” answered Mrs. Mills. 

It was a few days later when an expressman left 
a huge box and a tiny letter at Mrs. Mills’s door. 


“ Dear Cousin” (the letter began),—“ I’ve just 
lost an uncle in the Cincinnati flood, a great-un- 
cle whom I never saw, and hardly ever heard of; 
but papa says we must wear black, and here’s 
my lovely gown that Furbelow just sent home go- 
ing a-begging. As your gowns used to fit me to 
a T when I visited at your house in the days of 
my impecuniosity—that word’s so big I’m not 
sure of the spelling—perhaps you won’t mind ac- 
cepting this from your loving cousin, Lueta. 

“P.S.—I can’t bear to part with it, but it’s 
no use to me, and will be out of style before I 
can wear it.” 


It was a gray silk and velvet, a perfect sym- 
phony of a gown, the very shade Mrs. Mills had 
coveted. 

“Tt will answer for my wedding dress,” she 
said, with a little blush. 





EAST INDIAN CORSETS. 

IP\HE bayaderes of India, who possess the most 

_ perfect figures of any women of any country 
on earth, have a much more healthful and charm- 
ing device than any Europeans. Their corsets 
are formed out of the bark of a Madagascar tree 
on a principle which permits them every freedom 
of movement in breathing and in any form of ex- 
ercise. These are wonderful productions of inge- 
nuity. The color resembles the skin to a remark- 
able degree, and the material is so fine that the 
most delicate touch will hardly distinguish it from 
human flesh. Once made, these corsets are sel- 
dom removed, the bayaderes even sleeping in 
them. They thus preserve astonishingly beauti- 
ful figures to an advanced age, without pain or 
discomfort to themselves, whilst we, who boast 
ourselves intellectual and civilized, torture with- 
out beautifying ourselves. 





JAPANESE GIRLS AT VASSAR. 
See illustration on page 364. 

N September, 1878, two girls from Japan, who 

had been for some time under the care of Dr. 

Leonard Bacon and Dr. John 8. C. Abbott in New 
Haven, entered Vassar College. They had come 
to this country as mere children, and at the ex- 
pense of the Japanese government: had under- 
taken to acquire a Western education. Owing to 
an affection of the eyes, one of them, Shige Nagai, 
was obliged to relinquish the severer studies of 
the college. and in 1881 took the diploma of the 
School of Music. The other, Stematz (Sutematsu) 
Yamakawa, completed the regular course, re- 
ceiving the degree of A.B. at the Commence- 
ment in 1882, and taking high rank. Both of 
them returned to their native country, and have 
since married, Miss Yamakawa having become 
the wife of Mr. O. Yama, the Secretary of War. 

Not long since the college received a pair of 
elegant vases of dark bronze, elaborately decora- 
ted with wrought work in lotos flowers, rushes, 
frogs, and dragons, in silver, gilt, and bronze. 
The upper part is in repoussé work, and the 
handles are inlaid with silver. Each has an in- 
ner case in white metal for holding flowers. Our 
illustrations show one of these vases, with the de- 
tails, in half the original size. They are about a 
foot in height, and have an invoiced value of 3200 
at Tokio. This pair of vases was transmitted 
by the Minister of Education from Tokio as a gift 
to the college, with a letter, quaint and Japanese 
iy its style of English, addressed to the president 
of the college, as follows: 

Monsvsuno, Tox10, Nippon, 
October, the 16th year of Neiji (1883). 

Sir.—I am authorized by the Minister of Edu- 
cation to thank you for the tenderest attentions 
and instructions which the female students, Ya- 
makawa-Sutematsu and Nagai-Shige, who had 
been sent thither by order of the late Coloniza- 
tion Commission, received from you; and there- 
fore, as a token of thanks, to offer you the arti- 
cles in the list herein inclosed, and I shall be very 
happy if you will kindly accept and keep them 
in your school. 

It was reported by Takahashi Shinkichi, the 
Japanese Consul at New York, and more in de- 
tails by Sutematsu personally after her arrival 
home, that she especially had been the most kind- 
ly treated and instructed by yourself and the pro- 
fessors durtng about five years from the begin- 
ning to the time of her graduation in the course 
of instruction. 

I firmly believe that her having graduated the 
various branches of the higher course and re- 
ceived a diploma from your college, a great honour 
to herself, was due mostly to your strenuous ex- 
ertions; of which I beg to express to you the 
most sincere thanks. 

Trusting you are in good health, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, M. Bay, 

The Second Senior Secretary of the Department 
of Education, and Chief of General Affairs, 
Tokio, Japan. 

To the Rector of Vassar~ College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, United States. 
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VASE PRESENTED BY THE JAPANESE “DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO VASSAR  COLLEGE.—[Sex “Japaxese: Giets at VAssar,” Pace 363.) 
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Fig 1.—Sranpine Cozar. 


Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue standing. collar, Fig. 1, is formed 
by folding together the edges of an inch- 
wide strip of stuff composed of alternate 
stripes of dark blue velvet and cream- 
colored gros grain, and setting them be- 
tween a white silk binding. The ruching, 
Fig.. 2, is composed of. three graduated 
lace-edged flutings, the outermost one of 
colored surah, and the wider inner ones 
of white crépe lisse. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and:2. 

Tux.dress Fig. 1.is of écru zephyt wool, 
the kilt. skirt of plain and the; polonaise 
of. open-worked checked: material) The 
polonaise is short, and open at the front, 
ohly_ meeting in_two points, where it is 
held together with metal clasps over the 
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Fig. 2.—Dertai. or Drawn-Work ror 
Cuair Back, Fic. 1.—Fvcwu Size. 
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Arpaca- Dress with Strrirep VELVET Trimeina. 


Fig. 1.—Pcamw ann: Pian Zepuyr Woot Dress, 
Soe Cur Patrery, No. 3597: Potonatse, 25° Cents; 
P Skint, 20 Cents, 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 





Fig. 4.—Detatt or Emproiwery 
ror Cuan Back, Fia. 1. 


“Foxe Size. 


Fig. 1.—Caatr Back.—Drawn-Work anv Emprornery. 
[See Figs. 2-4.] 


pleated vest of plain material. A third clasp is placed 
at the throat. The revers collar and cuffs are of dull 
red velvet. The costume Fig. 2 is composed of -a 
basque and drapery of pale olive India silk, figured 
with dark blue, over a finely pleated skirt of the olive 
silk without the printed figures. The skirt is almost 
entirely covered by the long straight drapery, whieh 
hangs in full folds at the back, but is plain on the sides, 
which are tied together across the front with bows of 
olive satin ribbon below the short round apron. The 


Fig. 2.—Inp1a Sirk Dress.—Cct Partery, No. 
3598: Basque, Over-Skirt, AND Skirt, 
20 CENTS EACH. 





Fig. 2.—Neck Rvucue. 


basque is ornamented with a vest and 
revers of plain silk, and ribbon bows. 


Alpaca Dress with Striped Velvet 
Trimming. 

Tuts model is of gray alpaca, trimmed 
with a stuff composed of alternate stripes 
of black. velvet and white gros grain. A 
very full, gathered. skirt, bordered with 
six: two-inch tucks;is mounted on a foun- 
dation” skirt, around the foot of which 
several narrow, lapping pleatings are set, 
With this skirt a pointed basque is worn, 
whith is bordered with a horizontal band 
of sttiped velvet; and has a large sash 
bow of the velvet.placed on the back. A 
short high-shouldered cape, bordered with 
striped velvetfaccompanies the basque. 











Fig. 3.—Detau. or Empromery ror CHAIR 
Back, Fic. 1.—Ftiu Size, 











Woot Dress wirn :Figvrep, Veter, Temursc.—Cct Parrery, ‘No. 
3599: Jacket, 25 ;Cents; Over-Skirt AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH, 
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H ORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 


Dr. O. G. Ciruny, Boston, says: ‘I have used it 
with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, and 
derangement of the liver and kidneys.”’—[{ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as Gan be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpk- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Psrair, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York,—[ Adv.] 








THE TEST OF THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
Has won for Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment a most 
enviable reputation, for it has been warranted during 
that time, and never has a bottle been returned 

In cases of acute pain it is simply marvellous. 
Try- it, and be- convinced. - Price. 25 and 50 cents 
Sold hy all druggists. Depot, 42 Murray S:reet, 
New York.—[{Adzr. } 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVER'TDISHMEIN'L'S, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


106 Wail Street, 


DRESS REFORM. 6 





Royvat. Baxine Powper Co., 





Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights 
of Merino,Cashmere 
and Silk; Chemil- 
ettes, Princess 
Skirts, Hguipoise, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform, and Com- 
fort Waists, Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 












porters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Price, $2.25. Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 

Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly at- 

tended to. New Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Made. 


y 
Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Congest and 
ee ev pair 


Ica ia Persephone, 
Wornse,Fellieimer & Co, 





5381 Srendwey, N.Y, 





DONT GET CRAZY 


= started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
titches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 2c. Mailed b 


iy 
at I 144 ae N. ¥. 





THIS INK is MANU PD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
locoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 








loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteanu, Paria. 
Sold by all Drnggists. 

TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


feres with Dusiness ¢ or pleasure, 


uenal purgatives, is agreea- | 
ble to take, and never Feasare, irritation nor inter- | 


| MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


| UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


| 
| PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 
THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cul 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 












YOUR NAME on 40° of the newest, hand- 
somest and best Chromo, 4 and Verse 

Cards ever issued for 10c., ks and this 
Ring for Oe. bO Ra Merit Cards, 
25e. I FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven, Ct. 





_W0o, Ag’ts Boo! 
in Bie. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 


Silks for Patch wor ery ty assorted colors, 20c. 


apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 





FANCY 
RIBBON 
FOR CRAZY 
| PATCHWORK 


25 pieces assorted Ribbons, 2 to 5 in. 
ae. 50 cts. Silk pieces stamprep 
READY TO wWoRK, With Sprays, Buds, 
Butterflies, Mouse, &c., enough for 
1 Square, 50c. Stamping alone worth 
|40c. New Book of Fanoy Srrrours, 
& instruction for above, Sc. Ali for 
$1.00. T. E. Parker, Lynn, Mass. 
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WHY? 
BECAUSE: 


FAST FACE AND 


Lorne 


FINE 
TW/LL 


timmyprh 


as at-4- THE COST of any other VELVET cr 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 


other. 
PURE DYE. 


GENUINE _—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 


“ELBERON FINE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


TWILL VELVET.” 


Wm. ee & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y: 












BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (in one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


aNnD 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 
aes Thread on 
r) (200 yards), in 
Tait hite and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each, 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 
For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St,., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 












<3 

ES for every form of 

g3 LYK SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
= PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and © ‘opper- -colored Diseases of the Blood, 

Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curioura Remepigs. 

Coriovra Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, aud removes the cause, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores_the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtovea Remxpres are absolutel pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticrra, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porren Deve 
anv Curmtoat Co., Boston, Ma 

Bk Send for * a “How | to! Cure ‘Skin Diseases.”’ 


CBB. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 

You can send 
your crape R A Pp by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y¥.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 FultonSt. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH | 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
279 Fulton St., ye 

{ 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaka, Robea, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Mapas og invited. 
Goods received and returned by ex “er and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPH 8 & 
5 and 7 ch ala St., N. Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world, $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avunvus, New York. 


with beads ngles, &c., 25 and 
CRAZY 50 cents, Send tor Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadw vay, N. TY. 
pei erte i MAGI ssa ae NS 





| Patchwork is NOT alike. 


Our p sa ag for 0c: contain Plush 
and Batin only (ng dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches, .Pkges. of Em)roid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 





















ORGANIZERS WANTED 


For a Mutual Insurance Order already ae 
Address G. W. SHEIVE, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss (TARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box (1654, New York. 





SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
Cc. BREWSTER, 259 West 23a Street, N.Y. 


pass SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. oe Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mra. A. Lortvs, 5 assage Saulnier. 

Or Eveny Drsonretion 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 








mission cha’ For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BAL i IN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 























JUNE 1, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








BLACK SILKS. 


20-inch all-silk Black Surah at 69c., 85c., and 9c. 
per yard ; worth 20 per cent. more. 

24-inch all-silk Black Surah at 95c., $1.25, and $1.50 
per yard ; usually sold at $1.15, $1.50, and $1.75. 

20-inch all-silk Black Satin Rbadames at 69c. per 
yard; sold this season at 90c. 

21-inch all-silk Black Satin Rhadames at %5c., $1.25, 
and $1.50 pe a nay worth 80 per cent. more. 

Extra wnal ty Black Satin Duchesse at ' $1.59 per 
yard; regular price $2. 

A direct importation of 200 doz. WHITE CHINA- 
SILK HANDKERCHIERS is offered at 

89c. each; were 6c. 
Wc. each; “ $1.25. 
$1.29 each ; wae: * 
1.59 each ; “2.00. 

This affords an unusual opportunity to secure the 
finest goods at very low prices, as no such prices have 
ever been named on these goods before. 

Illustrated Catalogue free on application. Mail 
orders have prompt and careful attention. 


Le Boutillier | ye sore 
Brothers, Pesaa 


| NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


~ EVERALL BROS, 


LADIES DEPARTMENT, 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 
‘LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


New Edition of our Book of In- 













Embroidery, ete. It contains a 


structions and Parreens for | 
Artistic Needlework, Kensington | 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON 


Broadway, 5th Ave.,and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods, 
SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLAC K, 0c. to $5.00 the yard. 
Frerveh Printed Cotton Dreas Goods, in 


TORQUOISE, 


ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 

at unusually low prices. 


’ TING 
CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 
PARIS 

» Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseanx. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children's Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 


Notions, &c. 





Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 


Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 


GLOVES REDUCED. 


4-Button “Le Bontillier” Kid Gloves, No. 2 


Sizes 5, 6, 644, 634, 634, 7, 74, TW. 

In the Fashionable tan shades. 
$1.00 PER PAIR; Formerly $1.50. 
JERSEY SILK GLOVES, MOUSQUETAIRE. 
All sizes — Modes, Tans, and Blacks. 
Very fashionable. 
40c., 50c., 60c¢., 70c. 

Prices according to length. 


Will be sent by mail on receipt of price 
and 4c. for postage. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St. 


Lendl 





Eowllt KAS Cs | 


Special Summer {mportatio. 


Girls’ Union Suits. Boys’ Knickerbocker 


Drawers, in Gauze, Merino, and Gossamer 


Weights. Genuine Ingrain Black Balbrig- 
gan Hosiery with Gussetted Feet. Also, 


Ribbed Lisle-Thread and Spun-Silk Hose ; 
Colors, Wine, Navy Blue, Black, Rose, Pink, 


H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 





Offer this season, in their New Buildings, the best as- 


sortment of 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS and 
| JACKETS; SILK, VELVET, and 
| CASHMERE COSTUMES; 
LAWN and ORGANDIES; 
SATEEN and GINGHAM DRESSES; 
and CHILDREN’S SUITS 
and WRAPS, 


At prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


20th St. and 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 
SOFT FINES. 


list of the Fabrics and Materials 
used in Decorative Needlework, 
Patterns for Lady's Hand-Bag, 





Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 


Sky, Bronze, and Cardinal. 








Serap - Basket, Pin - Cushion, 
Whixk- Broom Holder, Splasher, 
Banner Lamp-Shade, Tidy, Mat, 
> "3 @ Oak-Leaf Lace, Umbrella Case, 

FeS= AM Table Scarf, Work-Bag,etc. Tells 
how to make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, 
Knot, Button-Hole, Point-Ruase, Snowflake, Star, Satin, 
Chain, Wound, Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open Work, Filling, 
Trish, Hem,and Feather Stitches. Givesthe'Te rms used in 
Crochet and Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for 
Stamping, and over 250 Ins.vstTrations of our Pervona- 
TrD Sta wrinG Parreens, including Illustrations of Wild 
Roses, Pansies, Golden-Rod, Sumac, Coxcomb, Poppies, 
Snow-Balia, Daisies, Hops, Bar berries, Cactus, W vodbine, 
Ferns, lor ners, W: reaths, Scallops, Braids, Vines, Outlines, 
etc. We send this book by mail for 18 two-cent stamps. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK. 

A New Book of Patrxays and Iysrrvorion for mak- 

ing Crazy Patonwork. Price only 15 cents. 
COLORED Cross-Stitch Pavrruns, Deer’s Head, 

© Calla Lily, Dog, Cat, and Rabbit. Price, 20 cents. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 

EW. EDITION of this Popular Book. 16 Extra 
1 Pages! It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 
other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, birds, 
Animals, Rosea, Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rabbit, Bugs, Butterflies, Comie 
Designs, etc. Price, 25 cents. ‘ 

2 TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, 
© Honeycomb and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents. 
MACRAME LACE any RICK-RACK TRIMMING. 

A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, de. 

* LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for mak- 

ing Java Casvas Tou.rt Ses, etc. Price, le, 
DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 

A New Book containing 60 DanXkev Lace Parrerns, 
used for making Tidies, Splashera, Tuilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, ete. Price, 25 cents. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 








of the City. 





J. & C. JOHNSTON. 





per | in New York as advantageously as residents 





| A 
| ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 


0 ? ? 
Droadooay AS 19th dt. 
¢ 





GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they wayt their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 


Many a silk has been condemned becanse the com- 


mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 


or 








Prepared expressly for repairs on Silk or Woollen 
Stockings and Undergarments, 
Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
| longer and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending purposes 
In buying new hosiery of whatever material, ladies 
will greatly increase its durability by ** running” 
the heels and toes with Flerenee Darning Silk. 
This process, by reason of the soft and pliable nature 
| of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
Wholesale, by 
NONOTUCE SILKE CO., 
23 & 25 G Street, New York. 
Retail, by all enterprising dealers. 


PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniums, &c. 
new raised Embroidery. Send 3¢ 
logue 


reene 


8 used in the 
stamp for Cata- 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


We give below a list of a few of the REPRESENTA- | 


TIVE HOUSES where these goods can be found: 


1144 Broadway, N.¥.: $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











IN NEW YORK. | SO Satin fin- 


i “0 d zolden 






Our Book of Crocker and Kairren Lace contains 


c ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Patterns for Tidies, Lambrequins, Kdqings, etc., with | THIS com IS ELASTIC AND EASY E. J. DENNING & CO. ; 
Directions for making. Price, 30 cents | IN ANY POSITION. JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 


| The retail price of all the Books and | 


Tt expands and contracts with the breathing, and 
+ Patternsin this advertisement is $1.96. 


| yields to every movement of the wearer, making an 


LORD & TAYLOR. 
J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


Special Offer 





uinerolled g 
We send them ALL (everything in this advertisement) | Easy and Elegant Fit. STERN BROTHERS. norted embened eoran pictures 
by mail, » Postage paid, for $1.00 and 8 two-cent stamps. | For Sale Everywhere. Price, $1.00. LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 23d Street. 
Send for ALL, and sell what you don’t want at the retail | 7 y E. RIDLEY & SONS. ROYAI The superiority of VIOLET’S 
prices, Ad dress, J. F. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. sof Foy, Y, HARMON, | & co., BSW BAVEX, CF. JAMES A. HEARN & SON, t fe Toilet Soaps (Recommended by 
ens CONKLING & CHIVVIS. THRIDACE Leading Physicians) is estab- 
TOILET POWDER. LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 14th Street. ate lished by a-test of nearly half a 
JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO. — y — ountary: 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. J. DANIELL & SONS. VELOUTINE VIOLET, 
. H. O'NEILL & CO. . >e 225 Rune Saint Denis, Paris. 
d Lg invisible, H.C. F. KOCH & SON. SOAPS Depot inflow: York. 
T Al OWEN JONES. Render the skin firm, PARK & TILFORD 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHA M, EHRICH BROS. es ee , 


and soft. 917 Broadway. 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave. 


white, 


Vy impalpable, 
YY, adherent. 


GEORGE KEYES’ SON & CO. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 

IN BROOKLYN 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and 


SPECIAL 


: ‘he 7 ace EMI Sie ae RICE POWDER JOURN r RN We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
No, 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks; aia Lath SD : pres Patterns in America. of the latest designs, and all ma- 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels PREPARED 7 K. HORTON & « 0. a terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 


for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods. Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible. Whole- 
fale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
3c. for Catalogue, just issued. 


than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 


CACTUS ten mezican 
ane ae St range Ww eh rd 


forms. Flowers of exquisite beauty and fragrance. 
Dozens of sorts. Small sam lle 2Gcty, Strong spect 
mens 75 cts., or B, all different, ® ‘aN 8 yy SAPELY THE YEAR 
noun. Send for IIl"'d Catalo, eet’ he other novelties. 


TROUPE NURSERIES, TROUPE, TEXAS. 


8. WECHSLER & BRO. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


J. THORBURN. 
H. G. WALTERS. 
T.M. JAMES & CO. 


4p 








le are poisoned 
Moret het Or rs than b by 


hree-fourths of 





4 S 16 4-in. pieces, worth from $1 50 to $T 

LADIES ASK Ss c a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
TO SEE THE CELEBRATED AND age of Embroidery Silk, 20¢. ‘Money 

will be refunded it not sutiefac tory. 

LAR KS: POWDER. ~omemmmmes Silkk Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct 


IN 


Station i in ee 


for Circulars. 


OLID PERFUME in.parts a delicious fragrance to all 
articles that come in contact with it. Send 10c. for trial 
package to Cunt w Pexreme Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


A PRILE 








_— ‘A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 


~ PARFUMERI DU CAPITOLE A PARIS, 


Fountain of Beauty: the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine : 
unequalled velvet-like face-powder yet produced— | 


HYGEIAN a 


THOMSON LANGDON & CO 


e 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 


Cad 
* 

& > Send six cents for postage, and re- 

RS ceive free, 1 costly box of goods which 

ee wili. help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 





es Hygienical 





s 


white, pink, or flesh colors. Extract de Rose and Rouge | in this world. Fortunes nwait the workers absolutely 
IT! | < a Preparations de Venus, for the ~ and y-maee uy is anemmenee. er | sure. At once e addre Se Tr nce & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
e S Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Stores, Coiffenrs, and | re 
¥ ggi , 

Perfumers keep a full line of the above firm. Send for We send \ t silk t no 4= 10 inch 
fol WUSTRA PAINTING” jen superb method » for Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 Kast | "MOSAIC We tend en oe reli Waecushis aammsthoe 
or decorating Screens, Curtains, Tuble-covers, &c Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; General Depot, ng how to put them together from prize designs. 
a There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it the Teeth and the Mouth, pee * SIMONSON, No. 34 East 14th St., N. Y. PATCH Fancy work material at wholésale prices. Waste 
without 


rsonal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instruction, ‘ How to do ‘ Lustra’ — - 
by the inventor, RH. BRAGDON, ARTIS" 

STUDIO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., x. ¥. City. 
Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 


ONE-CENT 
STAMPS. } 


embroidery, joc. per oz. Samples to mxke 10-in- 
NEW YORK SILK & SUPPLY CO., 
338 Broadway, N. ¥ 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. block, 3oc. 


Hom 


Large New ‘Golde n Motto € hromo Cards, just ont,no 
2alike, name on, 10¢. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, NY. 


100 STAMP. ‘PHOTOS for $1.00. Send cabinet 
size to copy from. Geneu.t, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 

FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 

TL AF , choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 
ris ION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, ( /ONN. | 


“BABIES” 
New set of Scrap Pictures for three 2c. “ram 
to please. FW / HITING, 50 Nassau Street, N 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 
YOU are interested in children, subscribe for 
the Liliputian Fashion Journal and 


IF Mother's Help. Sample Copies mailed free. 
| Best & Co., 60 & G2 W. 23d St., New York. 





NEW SET OFCARDS., 


Sure 
A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


E 
age 
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‘THE TRIALS AND TROUBLES OF AN: ARTIST'S LIFE—Dpawy py ©, S, Rermarr, 





